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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level  or  higher. 
The  University  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1 776,  and  it  was  chartered 
in  1789  by  the  General  Assembly. 

TheUniversity  of  North  Carolinaopened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1795. 
Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other  public  senior 
institutions  in  keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
which  provides  that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher 
education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise." 

By  1 969The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions,  gov- 
erned by  asingle  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multi-campus  University  had  its  beginnings 
in  legislation  enacted  in  1 931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolinato  include 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In  the  1960s  three 
additional  campuses  were  added:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or 
acquired  ten  additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University, 
Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Caro- 
MnaSchool  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  Then  in  1971,  the  General  Assembly  redefined  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of  that  legislation  all  sixteen  public 
senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six-campus  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty-two  members 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  determination, 
control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent 
institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University  is  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  the  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body. 
The  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancel- 
lors are  responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen 
members:  eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the  Arts  has 
two  additional  ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional  boards 
are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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contained  herein  without  prior  notice. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FIRST  TERM 

May  23  -  June  28 

May  9  Monday— Last  day  applications  accepted  for  preregistra- 

tion  (visiting  students) 

May  23  Monday— Registration 

Late  Registration:  Registration  for  credit  will  be  permitted 
on  May  25  and  until  4:30  on  May  26.  A  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged  all  students  who  register  after  May  24. 

May  24  Tuesday— First  day  of  classes 

May  25  Wednesday— Last  day  to  change  class  schedule 

May  30  Monday— Holiday  (Memorial  Day) 

May  31  Tuesday— Last  day  to  drop  course  for  credit  on  student's 

financial  account 

June  10  Friday— Last  day  undergraduate  students  may  drop  courses 

Last  day  for  submitting  an  application  for  a  degree  and  an 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's 
degree  or  an  application  for  doctoral  degree  for  August 
graduation 

June  13  Monday— Last  day  to  withdraw  from  the  University  and 

receive  credit  on  student's  financial  account 

June  17  Friday— Last  day  graduate  students  may  drop  courses 

June  24  Friday— Last  day  of  classes 

June  25  Saturday— Reading  Day 

June  27/28       Monday /Tuesday— Examination  according  to  schedule 

EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

June  27,  Monday  June  28,  Tuesday 

Class      Examination  Class  Examination 

11:20       8  to  10  a.m.  9:40  8  to  10  a.m. 

2:40       11  to  1  p.m.  1:00         11  to  1  p.m. 

8:00        3  to  5  p.m.  4:20         and  others 

not  provided 
for: 

3  to  5  p.m. 

A  number  of  short  courses  and  institutes  will  be  offered  during  the  term.  These 
courses  and  institutes  are  described  under  the  SPECIAL  FEATURES  section  on  page 

34. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  (Continued) 

SECOND  TERM 
July  5  -  August  9 

June  21  Tuesday— Last  day  applications  accepted  for  preregistra- 

tion  (visiting  students)' 

July  5  Tuesday— Registration 

Late  Registration:  Registration  for  credit  will  be  permitted 
on  July  7  and  until  4:30  on  July  8.  A  fee  of  $5  will  be 
charged  all  students  who  register  after  July  6 

July  6  Wednesday— First  day  of  classes 

July  7  Thursday— Last  day  to  change  class  schedule 

July  9  Saturday— Written  comprehensive  examinations  for  mas- 

ter's candidates  for  the  August  graduation  may  not  be 
taken  after  this  date 

July  12  Tuesday— Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's 

financial  account 

July  22  Friday— Last  day  undergraduate  students  may  drop  a 

course 

July  26  Tuesday— Last  day  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for 

credit  on  student's  financial  account 

July  29  Friday— Last  day  graduate  students  may  drop  a  course 

August  5         Friday— Last  day  of  classes 

Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  master's 
theses  for  candidates  for  the  August  graduation  must  be 
filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date 

August  6         Saturday— Reading  Day 

August  8/9       Monday /Tuesday— Examinations  according  to  schedule 
EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 


August  8,  Monday  August  9,  Tuesday 

Class      Examination  Class  Examination 

11:20      8to  10a.m.  9:40        8  to  10a.m. 

2:40      11  to  1p.m.  1:00        11  to  1p.m. 

8:00        3  to  5  p.m.  4:20        and  others 

not  provided 

for: 

3  to  5  p.m. 

A  number  of  short  courses  and  institutes  will  be  offered  during  the  term.  These 
courses  and  institutes  are  described  under  the  SPECIAL  FEATURES  section  on  page 
35. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Possibly  the  earliest  summer  school  in  America  was  established  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1877.  The  "Summer  Normal 
School"  continued  annually  foreightyears  until  it  was  suspended  in  1884.  It 
was  revived  in  1894  and  continued  annually  until  1904,  when  it  was  again 
suspended.  It  was  begun  again  in  1907  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

Students  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  visiting 
students  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds,  find  opportunities  through  the 
Summer  Session  for  study  in  professional  schools  and  academic  depart- 
ments. A  wide  selection  of  courses  for  undergraduates  and  graduates  are 
offered.  Full  course  listings,  arranged  alphabetically  by  schools  and 
departments,  are  carried  in  a  later  part  of  this  catalog. 

Classes  are  taught  by  the  same  faculty  that  makes  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  one  of  the  nation's  leading  universities.  In 
addition,  visiting  professors  eminent  in  their  fields  are  often  invited  to  teach 
during  the  summer. 

For  degree  requirements  in  baccalaureate  and  graduate  programs,  one 
should  see  other  publications  of  the  University,  especially  The  Undergrad- 
uate Bulletin  for  information  on  any  of  the  several  bachelor's  degrees,  and 
The  Graduate  School  Catalog  with  respect  to  any  of  the  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  awarded  by  this  institution.  Students  interested  in  one  of 
the  professional  schools  should  refer  to  the  bulletin  of  the  school  of  their 
interest. 


ADMISSIONS 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  begin  a  program  of  study  in  the  summer 
months  that  will  carry  into  the  following  academic  year  or  that  will  lead  to  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
must  apply  to  the  director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  Similarly,  former 
undergraduate  students  who  have  not  graduated  and  wish  to  return  to  the 
University  in  the  summer  must  apply  to:  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions, Monogram  Building  153A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  966-3621. 

To  begin  a  program  of  graduate  study  in  the  summer,  ortocontinue  work 
on  a  graduate  degree  program,  one  should  apply  to:  Director  of  Graduate 
Admissions,  200  Bynum  Hall  008A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  966-2611. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  attend  the  University  in  the  summer  as  a 
visiting  student  should  apply  to:  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  102 
Peabody  Hall  037A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
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Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  966-4364.  Visiting  students  may  be  degree 
candidates  from  other  institutions,  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their 
professional  credentials  without  entering  degree  programs,  or  persons 
who  wish  to  study  subjects  of  interest  to  themselves. 

Rising  seniors  and  juniors  in  high  school  may  wish  to  take  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session.  They  may  enroll  in  regular  courses  and  receive  college 
credit.  This  credit  may  be  used  when  the  student  enters  college,  if  approved 
by  the  college  in  which  he  or  she  enrolls.  In  some  cases,  the  credit  may  be 
used  as  part  of  the  high  school  program.  In  addition  to  the  instructions  on 
admissions  explained  above,  the  high  school  student  is  required  to  1) 
furnish  a  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Summer  Session  expressing  the  reason 
for  taking  courses  at  the  University  at  this  time;  and  2)  a  letter  from  the 
student's  principal,  headmaster,  or  counselor  in  which  it  is  indicated  the 
student  is  capable  of  taking  college  level  courses  in  a  particular  area.  In 
addition,  rising  juniors  are  required  to  furnish  a  statement  that  they  will  live 
with  parents  or  legal  guardians. 

Appropriate  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  admitting 
officers  referred  to  above.  An  application  for  admission  as  a  visiting  student 
is  included  at  the  back  of  this  catalog.  Additional  information  concerning 
residence  status  may  be  required  of  an  applicant. 

Any  admission  granted  by  the  director  of  the  Summer  Session  is  termi- 
nated not  later  than  the  end  of  the  last  term  of  the  Summer  Session  and  does 
not  commit  the  University  to  continue  serving  the  student  into  the  academic 
year.  One  who  is  admitted  to  begin  a  program  during  the  summer  through 
either  the  Graduate  School  or  Undergraduate  Admissions  may  be  eligible 
to  continue  in  the  fall  semester. 
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PREREGISTRATION 

Students  are  encouraged  to  preregister  for  the  Summer  Session.  Resident 
students  are  given  the  opportunity  of  preregistering  during  the  spring 
semester.  New  and  returning  students  in  degree  programs  should  seek 
advice  from  the  appropriate  dean's  office. 

Visiting  students  will  be  permitted  to  preregister  by  mail  if  the  Application 
for  Admission  to  Summer  Session  and  the  Preregistration  Approval  Forms 
are  properly  completed,  received,  and  approved  by  the  office  of  the 
Summer  Session  by  May  9  for  Term  I  and  June  21  for  Term  II.  Due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  mail  service,  there  may  be  occasions  where  delays  will 
result  in  a  student's  forms  not  being  received  by  the  above  deadline.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  through  the  procedure  of  register- 
ing on  the  official  Registration  Day  in  08  Peabody  Hall. 

Visiting  students  who  submit  all  necessary  forms,  and  are  cleared  for 
preregistration  on  or  before  the  dates  mentioned  above,  will  be  mailed  a  card 
from  the  Registration  Office  giving  instructionsfor  completing  registration. 
This  card  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  indicated  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
Preregistration  Approval  Form. 

REGISTRATION 

The  Summer  Session  has  two  terms  of  five  and  one-half  weeks  each. 
Registration  for  the  first  term  will  be  held  on  May  23  between  8:00  A.M.  and 
4:30  P.M.  Registration  for  the  second  term  will  be  held  on  July  5  between  the 
same  hours.  Registration  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  colleges  and 
schools.  Summer  visitors  will  be  registered  by  the  director  of  the  Summer 
Session  in  Peabody  Hall.  Registration  after  the  specified  times  will  not  be 
permitted  except  as  indicated  in  the  following  paragraph,  and  then  a  late  fee 
of  $5  will  be  charged.  (Information  on  registration  will  be  provided  with  the 
notice  of  admission.) 

Registration  for  credit  in  regular  courses  for  the  first  term  will  be  permitted 
until  4:30  P.M.  of  May  25.  Registration  in  the  second  term  will  be  permitted 
until  the  same  hour  on  July  7. 

Inter-Institutional  Registration.  A  student  regularly  enrolled  in  a  degree 
program  at  Duke  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  or 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  may  enroll  by  inter- 
institutional  registration  through  his  or  her  home  institution  for  one  course 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  By  enrolling  in  the  home 
institution  and  paying  its  normal  tuition  and  fees,  such  students  may  regis- 
ter for  a  maximum  of  3  semester  hours  at  the  other  school.  Students  not 
registered  for  credit  at  the  home  institution  will  pay  the  appropriate  tuition 
and  fees  at  the  university  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
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DROP/ADD  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

Drop/ Add.  In  order  to  drop  a  course  officially,  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  Drop/Add  Form  and  have  it  approved  by  the  student's  dean.  (Visiting 
students  will  have  the  form  approved  by  the  director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion.) Merely  ceasing  to  attend  classes  or  notifying  the  instructor  does  not 
constitute  official  withdrawal  from  the  course  and  the  full  amount  of  tuition 
must  still  be  paid. 

Schedule  changes  may  be  made  on  May  23  and  until  4:30  P.M.  on  May  25 
for  the  first  term.  Second  term  schedule  changes  may  be  made  on  July  5 
and  until  4:30  P.M.  on  July  7.  No  course  can  be  added  for  credit  after  May  25, 
first  term,  or  July  7,  second  term,  without  written  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Undergraduate  students  will  be  permitted  to  drop*  courses  up  to  4:30  P.M. 
of  the  thirteenth  day  of  classes  each  term:  Term  I— June  10  and  Term  II— 
July  22. 

A  graduate  student  may  drop*  a  course  no  later  than  one  week  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  last  day  of  classes,  not  including  the  two  days  of  examinations; 
Term  I— June  17  and  Term  II— July  29. 

Withdrawal/  An  official  withdrawal  may  be  executed  when  a  student 
desires  to  leave  the  University,  after  beginning  classes  and  before  the  term 
ends.  To  be  official,  a  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  cleared  with  instructor(s), 
certain  offices  on  campus,  and  all  financial  obligations  must  be  met.  The 
student's  dean  will  have  the  form  and  give  directions  on  how  to  complete  it. 
Unless  this  procedure  is  completed,  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  of  AB 
on  all  courses,  which  will  convert  to  the  grade  of  F  at  the  end  of  12  months. 

*NOTE:  See  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  for  appropriate  dates  for  which  the 
student's  financial  account  may  be  credited  with  a  refund  when 
dropping  a  course  or  withdrawing  from  the  University. 

CURRICULAR  ADVICE 

A  visiting  student  who  is  regularly  enrolled  in  another  college  or  university 
should  register  only  after  seeking  the  advice  of  a  dean  or  academic  adviser 
at  that  institution.  In  this  way  the  student  can  avoid  taking  courses  here  that 
are  not  considered  appropriate  for  a  degree  program  in  the  home  institution. 

A  student  who  has  a  question  concerning  teacher  certification  should 
consult  Student  Services,  School  of  Education,  103  Peabody  Hall  037A,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Tele- 
phone (919)  966-1346.  One  may  also  contact  an  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  or  the  equivalent  department  of  the 
state  in  which  certification  is  being  sought. 
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All  visitors  may  obtain  information  on  routine  matters  from  the  office  of 
the  Summer  Session. 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  in  this  university  will  have  depart- 
mental advisers  or  members  of  their  dean's  staff  to  whom  they  may  look  for 
information  and  advice. 

REGULATIONS 

Auditing.  Auditing  will  be  permitted  in  the  Summer  Session  in  those 
courses  that  lend  themselves  to  this  practice,  usually  lectures,  and  where 
space  is  available  in  the  class.  Permission  to  audit  must  be  obtained  from 
the  instructor  and  the  appropriate  dean  or  chairman.  The  University  will  not 
keep  records  of  courses  audited.  No  fee  will  be  charged  to  students  who  are 
officially  registered  for  other  courses.  A  fee  of  $10  per  course  will  be 
charged  and  payable  to  the  Cashier's  Office  for  students  who  are  not 
officially  registered  for  at  least  one  course  in  the  term  auditing  is  requested. 
A  copy  of  the  Cashier's  receipt  must  be  filed  with  the  instructor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

Class  Attendance.  Regular  class  attendance  is  a  student  obligation,  and  a 
student  is  responsible  for  all  the  work,  including  tests  and  written  work,  of 
all  class  meetings.  No  rightor  privilegeexists  which  permits  a  student  to  be 
absent  from  any  given  number  of  class  meetings. 

Instructors  will  keep  attendance  records  in  all  classes.  If  astudent  misses 
three  consecutive  class  meetings,  or  misses  more  classes  than  the  instruc- 
tor deems  advisable,  the  instructor  will  report  the  facts  to  the  student's  aca- 
demic dean  for  appropriate  action. 

Course  Load.  Two  courses  of  3  semester  hours  each  constitute  a  normal 
load  in  one  term  of  five  and  one-half  weeks.  Four  semester  hours  per  term 
will  constitute  a  full  academic  load  for  a  student  in  one  term  of  five  and 
one-half  weeks.  A  regular  undergraduate  student  who  has  a  quality-point 
average  of  2.0  (a  C  average)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  dean, 
take  a  maximum  load  of  9  semester  hours.  Visiting  undergraduate  students 
from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  take  three  courses  (9  semester 
hours)  in  a  single  term  on  the  recommendation  of  their  own  dean  or  after 
consultation  with  the  Summer  Session  Office  staff. 

Degrees  Conferred  in  the  Summer.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  the  Summer 
Session  without  academic  ceremony. 

Final  Examinations.  Regular  written  examinations  are  required  at  the  end 
of  each  term  in  all  courses  numbered  below  200  except  those  in  which  the 
procedure  makes  written  examinations  unnecessary.  Approval  of  such 
exceptions  must  be  secured  in  advance  from  the  provost  of  the  University. 

All  examinations  must  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill. 
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Papers  written  in  final  examinations  may  not  be  taken  from  Chapel  Hill  to 
be  graded. 

The  examination  schedule  at  the  end  of  each  term  having  once  been  fixed 
cannot  be  changed,  and  the  examination  must  be  held  at  the  time  shown  on 
the  schedule.  Students  who  have  plans  that  would  prevent  them  from  being 
present  for  final  examinations  on  June  27  and  28  or  August  8  and  9  are  not 
encouraged  to  register. 

Within  the  last  three  days  preceding  the  regular  examination  period,  no 
instructor  shall  give  a  quiz  or  assign  a  paper  that  is  not  a  part  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  current  daily  recitation. 

Any  student  absent  from  an  examination  or  present  and  failing  to  submit 
examination  papers  is  reported  absent.  This  mark  is  equivalent  in  every 
respect  to  grade  F  or  failure  and  is  so  recorded  in  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration.  Authorized  excuses  from  an  examination  are  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Records  and  Registration  or  by  the  student's  dean. 

Honor  Code.  Each  student  is  required  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  follow- 
ing pledge  or  its  equivalent  on  every  paper:  "I  hereby  certify  that  during  this 
examination  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid."  The  instructor  will  not 
report  a  grade  for  any  student  whose  examination  lacks  this  pledge. 

Grade  Reports.  At  the  close  of  each  term,  a  report  of  grades  and  quality 
points  earned  is  sent  to  each  student. 

Grading  System.  Grades  based  upon  the  following  system  of  marking  are 
the  only  authorized  grades  to  be  used.  Plus  and  Minus  signs:  A  plus  or 
minus  may  be  assigned  to  letter  grades  B  and  C.  The  grade  A  may  be 
assigned  a  minus,  but  not  a  plus.  A  plus  sign  may  be  assigned  to  the  grade 
of  D,  but  not  a  minus. 


Undergraduate/Professional 

A— Highest  level  of  attainment 
B— High  level  of  attainment 
C— Adequate  level  of  attainment 
D— Minimal  passing  level  of 

attainment 
F— Failed.  Unacceptable 

performance 
IN— Work  Incomplete 
AB— Absent  from  Final  Examina- 
tion (regardless  of  reason) 
S— Satisfactory  Progress  (Autho- 
rized only  for  first  portion  of 
Honors  Program) 


Graduate 

H— Clear  excellence 
P— Entirely  satisfactory 
L— Low  passing 
F— Failed 

S— Satisfactory  progress  on 
research  courses,  thesis,  dis- 
sertation, and  courses  taken 
to  fulfill  language  require- 
ment (including  the  computer 
science  substitute) 

IN— Work  Incomplete 

AB— Absent  from  Final 
Examination 

(NOTE:  Graduate  students 
enrolled  in  course  below  100 
will  receive  undergraduate 
grades.) 
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The  PASS/FAIL  option  is  not  authorized  in  Summer  Session. 

The  method  of  computing  quality-point  average  is  prescribed  in  The 
Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Undergraduate  grades  assigned  to  graduate  stu- 
dents are  useful  for  certification  only  and  carry  no  graduate  credit.  Eligibil- 
ity requirements  for  graduate  students  are  described  in  the  Graduate 
School  Catalog  and  the  Graduate  School  Handbook.  All  students  are  urged 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  these  rules. 

Transcripts.  Transcripts  will  be  furnished  upon  written  request  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration,  1 05  Hanes  Hall  01 9A,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Copies  of  tran- 
scripts may  be  sent  to  colleges,  universities,  or  designated  institutions.  A 
fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  transcript  will  be  charged. 

STUDENT  JUDICIAL  GOVERNANCE 

For  almost  a  century,  students  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  have 
accepted  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct  and  discipline  in  academic 
and  nonacademic  affairs.  The  student  body  defined  this  responsibility  in 
two  codes,  the  Honor  Code  and  the  Campus  Code.  These  codes  and 
provisions  for  their  enforcement  have  been  incorporated  into  the  "Instru- 
ment of  Student  Judicial  Governance"  which  has  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  student  body,  the  Faculty  Council,  and  approved  by  the  chancellor. 
Acceptance  by  a  student  of  enrollment  in  the  University  presupposes  a 
commitment  to  these  Codes  and  to  the  principles  of  self-regulation  on 
which  their  continued  viability  rests. 

THE  HONOR  CODE.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  every  student  at 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  obey  and  to  support 
the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits  lying,  cheating 
or  stealing  when  these  actions  involve  academic  processes  or  Univer- 
sity, student,  or  academic  personnel  acting  in  an  official  capacity. 

THE  CAMPUS  CODE.  It  shall  be  the  further  responsibility  of  every 
student  to  abide  by  the  Campus  Code;  namely,  to  conduct  oneself  so 
as  not  to  impair  significantly  the  welfare  or  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity of  others  in  the  University  community. 

Complete  information  on  the  Student  Judicial  System  including  the 
Code  of  Student  Conduct,  procedures  for  hearings,  appeals,  sanctions, 
and  guaranteed  student  rights,  may  be  obtained  in  the  "Instrument  of 
Student  Judicial  Governance"  which  is  provided  to  students  who  attend  the 
orientation  meetings  and  is  always  available  in  the  Student  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 
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RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES* 

Thefollowing  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law. 
A  complete  explanation  of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute 
is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  admissions  offices  of  the 
University.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House 
Undergraduate  Library. 

All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute 
and  the  Manual. 

General.  Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  tuition  charge  for 
legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for 
in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  or  her  domicile  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is 
sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State 
during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona 
fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary  residence  inci- 
dent to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  A  student  seeking 
classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  must  complete  an  applica- 
tion for  resident  status  (obtainable  at  his  or  her  admissions  office)  and 
return  it  to  the  proper  admissions  office.  Every  student  must  be  classified 
either  resident  or  nonresident  before  enrolling.  Unless  the  student  supplies 
enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  the  student 
as  a  resident-for-tuition-purposes,  the  student  will  be  classified  a  nonresi- 
dent for  tuition  purposes. 

When  an  enrolled  student  has  applied  for  classification  as  a  resident-for- 
tuition-purposes  and  receives  an  institutional  request  for  more  information 
in  connection  with  that  application  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which 
classification  is  sought,  the  student  must  respond  to  that  request  no  later 
than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  does  not  receive 
the  request  for  supplemental  information  until  after  the  end  of  the  term  in 
question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  information  within  three 
weeks  of  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information 
within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student's 
"nonresident"  classification  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

Domicile.  Domicile  means  one's  permanent  dwelling  place  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  synonymous 
with  "legal  residence." 

*The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  Sec.  116-143.1, 
(ii)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes.  Revised  August  1981,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures 
for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  The  student  has  the 
burden  of  establishing  facts  which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a 
resident-for-tuition-purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  pro- 
duce a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state 
residence.  Under  the  statute  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially 
by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of 
prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  student  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed 
guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  this  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  student  is  nota  legal  resident  of 
North  Carolina  unless  the  student  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive 
years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  To  overcome  this  prima  facie 
showing  of  nonresidence,  the  student  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she 
is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  parents  of  the  student  are  domiciliaries  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  student  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  evidence 
may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  of  legal  residence.  If  the  student 
has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie 
evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

STATUTORY  EXCEPTIONS 

a.  Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident- 
for-tuition-purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence 
changes,  the  student  does  not  automatically  lose  the  benefit  of  the  in-state 
tuition  rate  immediately.  Instead  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  if 
the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

1 .  The  student  must  have  been  properly  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  on  the  basis  of  a  valid  finding  that  the  student  in  fact  was  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  and  had  been  such  for  the  requisite  twelve- 
month period  prior  to  classification; 

2.  At  the  time  of  subsequent  change  of  legal  residence  to  a  state  other 
than  North  Carolina,  the  student  must  have  been  enrolled  in  a  public 
institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  extent  of  this  grace  period  (during  which  the  in-state  rate  is  applica- 
ble in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina)  is  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence  plus 
any  portion  of  a  semester  or  academic  term  remaining,  as  of  the  expiration 
date  of  the  twelve-month  period,  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

b.  Qualifying  Periods  for  Spouses.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  G.S.  1 1 6- 
143.1,  if  a  student  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  funda- 
mental statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North 
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Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought, 
the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be 
satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  legal  residenceof  thespouseof  thestudent,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a 
legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

c.  Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month 
period  of  legal  residence  may  also  be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be 
classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North 
Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile, 
and  re-established  North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after 
abandoning  it.  Students  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under 
this  section. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is 
determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No 
person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled 
outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a 
person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a 
legal  residencein  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the 
domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  consid- 
ered in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  domicile  of  a  minor  is  that  of  the  father.  With  a  few  exceptions 
noted  below,  this  presumption  is  virtually  irrebuttable.  If  the  father  is  de- 
ceased, the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the 
parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of 
the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has 
been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in 
the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to 
remain  that  of  the  father. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  two  excep- 
tions to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart 
and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period 
when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  de- 
pendent on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is 
deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  not- 
withstanding any  judicially  determined  custody  award  with  respect  to  the 
minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would 
have  been  deemed  to  be  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provi- 
sion but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in  an  institution  of 
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higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of 
education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived 
in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult 
relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if 
the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian 
of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition 
purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  then,  when  heorshe  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  heorshewill  be 
deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months' 
duration. 

Even  though  a  person  isa  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person 
may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her 
parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor 
marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
§7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present 
purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to 
be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it 
remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  in  fact  has 
been  established. 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa 
which  will  permit  eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to 
the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal  residence  as 
citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  conditioned  at 
least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J 
visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States 
under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamen- 
tally incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to 
establish  a  legal  residence  (C  and  D  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an 
alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens 
should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  Manual.  Aliens  must  file  a 
Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally 
required  of  applicants  for  resident-status-for-tuition-purposes. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment 
out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual 
requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her 
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in-state  resident  status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners. 
For  more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should 
consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for 
the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution 
(or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  from  the  institutional  pro- 
gram which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by 
the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final 
determination  by  the  admitting  institution  that  the  student  is  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes,  relative  to  the  term  of  initial  enrollment  or  re-enrollment, 
the  student  is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual 
matriculation.  A  residential  classification  once  assigned  (and  confirmed 
pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter 
(with  a  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  correspond- 
ing with  the  established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina 
public  institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  treated  as  a 
new  student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be 
assigned  an  initial  residential  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  insti- 
tution (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program) 
is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does 
not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1 )  the  affected  student 
requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs 
following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during 
which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt 
concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing 
it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events, 
becomes  eligible  forachange  in  classification,  whetherfrom  out-of-state  to 
in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the 
Office  of  Admissions  of  these  circumstances  in  writing.  Failure  to  give 
complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds 
for  disciplinary  action. 

It  isthe  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  atthe  ratecharged  and 
billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  as  a 
nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Con- 
versely, if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she 
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pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes, 
receives  an  erroneous  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the 
student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for 
paying  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning 
before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice 
was  erroneous. 

If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residen- 
tiary information,  the  student's  application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is 
fraudulent.  The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application  suspected  of 
being  fradulent,  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence 
status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the 
student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs  the  stu- 
dent must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms 
intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further, 
knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may 
subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences,  including  dismissal 
from  the  institution. 

Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classifi- 
cation decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  a  notice  of  the  classi- 
fication decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Com- 
mittee by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration 
of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any  student  desiring 
to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in 
writing  of  that  fact,  within  ten  days  of  receipt  by  the  student  of  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  tothe  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and 
the  Chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  process- 
ing of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  that 
applications  for  classification  should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when 
the  number  of  applications  make  accelerated  handling  impossible. 
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NOTICE  ON  "DIRECTORY  INFORMATION"  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

The  University  of  North  Carolinaat  Chapel  Hill  has  routinely  made  public 
certain  information  about  its  students.  Some  typical  ways  this  has  been 
done  include  the  following:  names  of  students  who  are  selected  by  the  vari- 
ous honorary  societies,  who  receive  scholarships,  who  make  the  Dean's  List, 
who  hold  offices,  orwhoare  members  of  athletic  teams  are  frequently  made 
public.  To  facilitate  campus  communication  the  University  annually  pub- 
lishes the  Campus  Directory.  Some  professional  and  graduate  school  stu- 
dent groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 
The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  received  degrees  during  the  year. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  defines  the  term  "directory 
information"  to  include  the  following  categories  of  information:  the  stu- 
dent's name,  address,  telephone,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study, 
participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports,  weight  and  height 
of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards 
received,  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution 
attended  by  the  student.  The  University  will  make  public  information  about 
each  student  limited  to  these  categories  in  ways  such  as  those  described 
above.  Of  course,  information  from  all  these  categories  is  not  made  public 
in  every  listing.  The  Campus  Directory,  for  example,  publishes  only  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  of  such  "directory  informa- 
tion" made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  notify  the  Office  of 
Records  and  Registration,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
of  this  fact  in  a  signed  and  dated  statement  specifying  items  that  are  not  to 
be  published.  This  notice  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Records  and 
Registration  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or  ses- 
sion of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  re-enrollment,  and  by  the 
end  of  each  fall  registration  period  thereafter. 
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FINANCES,  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

STUDENT  FINANCES 
Tuition  and  Fee  Charges*  for  Each  of  the  Summer  Terms 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS:  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Business  Administration,  Education,  General  College,  Journalism,  Law, 
Library  Science,  and  Social  Work. 


For  Each  Five  and  One-Half  Week  Term 


Hours 

RESIDENT 

NONRESIDENT 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

Tuition 

Fees 

Total 

0 

25.00 

44.50 

69.50 

25.00 

44.50 

69.50 

1 

47.00 

44.50 

91.50 

109.00 

44.50 

153.50 

2 

69.00 

44.50 

113.50 

193.00 

44.50 

237.50 

3 

91.00 

44.50 

135.50 

277.00 

44.50 

321.50 

4 

113.00 

44.50 

157.50 

361.00 

44.50 

405.50 

5 

135.00 

44.50 

179.50 

445.00 

44.50 

489.50 

6 

157.00 

44.50 

201.50 

529.00 

44.50 

573.50 

7 

179.00 

44.50 

223.50 

613.00 

44.50 

657.50 

8 

201.00 

44.50 

245.50 

697.00 

44.50 

741.50 

9 

223.00 

44.50 

267.50 

781.00 

44.50 

825.50 

10 

245.00 

44.50 

289.50 

865.00 

44.50 

909.50 

MARINE  SCIENCE  INSTITUTE  (Morehead  City,  N.C.)  —  In  addition  to 
tuition  and  fees,  a  field  fee  of  $30.00  per  term  is  required  of  all  students. 

SHORT  TERM  —  Students  enrolled  in  Short  Term  courses  will  be  charged 
appropriate  tuition  by  the  schedule  above,  and  fees  of  $22.25. 

(1 )  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  —  Thesis  for  0  hours  cannot  be  taken  in  combi- 
nation with  other  courses  for  regular  credit.  Charges  for  X  courses  are 
the  same  as  for  other  courses. 

(2)  FEES  —  LABORATORY  FEES  per  term  for  each  course. 
BIOLOGY:  $20— 21L,  100L,  101  L,  and  102L. 
BOTANY  &  ECOLOGY:  $20— 100L,  101  L,  and  102L. 
CHEMISTRY:$30— 11L,  21L,  41L,  42L,  141L,  142L,  170L,  171L,  181L, 

and  182L. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE:  $30—101,  102,  222,  251,  and  310  (257).  $50—225. 
ZOOLOGY:  $20— 11  L,45L,62L,  100L,  101 L,  102L,  103L,  104L,  105, 106, 
109,  110,  112L,  113L,  114L,  118L,  120L,  130L,  134L,  150L,  156,  159,  168, 
170S,  173L,  185L,  205L,  218,  220L,  and  224. 
'Tuition  and  fees  subject  to  change  at  the  discretion  of  the  University. 
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FEES  —  LAW  SCHOOL:  Add  $1  for  Law  Association  Fee. 

FIELD  FEES  —  SOCIAL  WORK:  Field  Fees  will  be  $150  additional  for 

each  of  the  following  courses:  220,  221,  222,  223,  and  350. 
LATE  PAYMENT  FEE  —  $10;  RETURNED  CHECK  FEE  —  $5;  LATE 

REGISTRATION  FEE  —  $5. 

THERE  IS  NO  REDUCTION  IN  TUITION  FOR  COURSES  DROPPED 
LATER  THAN  ONE  WEEK  FROM  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  CLASSES  IN  EACH 
TERM. 

The  University  cannot  under  any  circumstances  make  adjustments  or 
waive  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  registration.  Payments  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance in  person  or  by  mail.  However,  the  entire  amount  for  tuition  and  fees 
is  due  by  the  last  day  of  registration.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  the  last  day 
of  registration  are  subject  to  a  late  payment  fee  and  the  student's  possible 
disenrollment.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  mailed  to:  University  Cashier,  103  Bynum  Hall  008A,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  The 
student's  Social  Security  number  should  be  shown  on  the  face  of  the  check 
so  that  proper  credit  can  be  given  for  payment. 

DO  NOT  SEND  PAYMENTS  FOR  TUITION  AND  FEES  TO  THE  SUM- 
MER SESSION  OFFICE. 

In  case  of  withdrawal  from  the  Summer  Session,  tuition  and  fees  will  be 
prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  classes  when 
students  are  registered  for  the  regular  term  of  five  and  one-half  weeks.  An 
administrative  charge  of  $20  is  deducted  before  withdrawal  credits  are 
prorated. 

SUMMER  SESSION  EXPENSES,  1983 


A  single  student's  typical  expenses  for  each  term  in  the  1983  Summer 
Session  would  include  the  following: 


Resident 

Nonresident 

Tuition  and  fees 

(6  semester  hours— Academic  Affairs) 

.  .  ,  $201.50 

$573.50 

Books  and  supplies  (estimate)  

 60.00 

60.00 

Dormitory  room  rent  (estimate)   

130.00 

130.00 

Food  (estimate)  

230.00 

230.00 

Personal  expenses  (estimate)  

  100.00 

100.00 

Total  for  SVfe  weeks  (one  term)   

$721.50 

$1,093.50 

The  estimated  figures  above  should  be  doubled  for  a  student  attending 
both  summer  terms.  These  figures  are  estimates  and  are  subject  to  change. 
They  would  be  adequate  for  most  students  and  represent  proven  average 
costs. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  University  makes  every  effort  to  provide  financial  aid  to  students  who 
need  help  with  expenses  for  the  Summer  Session.  All  assistance  isawarded 
on  the  basis  of  a  student's  financial  need,  which  is  the  difference  between 
reasonable  costs  of  attendance  and  the  student's  available  resources.  The 
University  expects  a  student  and  his/her  family  to  contribute,  insofar  as 
they  areable,  to  educational  and  living  expenses.  Theability  of  thestudent 
and  family  to  help  with  costs  of  attendance  is  measured  by  a  standard 
system,  used  nationally  by  colleges  and  universities.  Additionally,  to  be 
eligible  for  financial  aid  funds,  astudent  must  take  a  minimum  of  six  credit 
hours  in  each  summer  term  attended. 

Financial  aid  funds  for  the  summer  of  1983  are  likely  to  be  limited,  and 
only  students  who  must  attend  the  Summer  Session  will  be  considered  for 
aid.  Priority  will  be  given  to  continuing  students  who  have  extreme  financial 
need  and  who  (1)  are  in  academic  programs  which  require  attendance  in 
the  Summer  Session  as  a  regular  part  of  the  program,  (2)  will  graduate  at 
the  end  of  the  Summer  Session,  or  (3)  must  attend  the  Summer  Session  to 
maintain  normal  progress  in  meeting  University  or  major  requirements. 
Students  entering  the  University  in  the  summer  may  be  considered  for 
assistance  only  if  funds  are  available.  Visiting  students  are  not  eligible  for 
aid,  and  undergraduate  students  who  are  not  academically  eligible  to  con- 
tinue for  the  fall  semester  cannot  receive  assistance  for  summer  study. 

Assistance  for  the  Summer  Session  usually  consists  of  long-term  loans 
and/or  campus  work.  A  student  should  indicate  on  the  application  form  the 
type  of  aid  preferred,  in  case  there  are  funds  for  both  loan  and  job  awards. 

To  apply  for  financial  aid  for  the  summer  of  1983,  a  student  should 
complete  the  following  forms: 

1.  Summer  Session  Financial  Aid  Application.  This  form  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  student,  signed  by  the  student's  academic  adviser,  and 
submitted  to  the  Student  Aid  Office  by  March  1, 1983.  The  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Aid  Office. 

2.  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF).  This  form  must  be  completed  by  thestudent 
and  family.  After  completion,  it  must  be  forwarded  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service,  with  instructions  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  UNC 
Student  Aid  Office.  A  student  who  filed  an  FAF  for  the  1 982-1 983  year 
may  designate  on  the  application  that  the  1982-1983  FAF  is  to  be  used 
in  consideration  of  aid  for  the  Summer  Session.  New  applicants  should 
complete  the  1983-1984  FAF  and  submit  it  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  after  January  1 ,  but  not  later  than  March  1 ,  1 983.  Copies  of  the 
1983-1984  FAF  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Aid  Office. 

3.  Financial  Aid  Transcript.  A  transcript  from  each  college  and  university 
previously  attended  must  be  submitted  to  the  UNC  Student  Aid  Office 
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at  the  time  a  student  initially  applies  for  financial  aid  from  the  Univer- 
sity. The  transcript  form  is  available  in  the  Student  Aid  Office. 

Notices  of  financial  aid  awards  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  sent  be- 
ginning in  late  April  to  students  whose  applications  are  complete  by  March  1. 
Late  or  incomplete  applications  will  be  processed  as  time  and  funds  permit. 
Changes  in  a  student's  enrollment  status  for  the  summer  will  delay  consid- 
eration of  a  request  for  aid;  therefore,  an  applicant  should  make  sure  that 
plans  are  final  before  applying  for  assistance.  Because  of  limited  funds  and 
time  constraints,  revisions  in  Summer  Session  awards  cannot  be  made 
except  under  extreme  circumstances. 

Questions  about  financial  aid  and  requests  for  the  required  formsshould 
be  directed  to  the  Student  Aid  Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  300  Vance  Hall  057A,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

HOUSING,  LAUNDRY,  FOOD  SERVICE 

Residence  halls  are  available  to  provide  housing  for  Summer  Session 
students.  All  rooms  in  all  hallsare furnished  with  beds,  desks,  bureaus,  and 
closetspace.  Occupants  are  expected  to  provide  theirown  pillows,  linen  for 
the  single  size  beds,  blankets,  and  towels,  or  they  may  obtain  these  items 
from  the  University  Linen  Rental  Service.  All  students  who  are  admitted  to 
the  Summer  Session  will  automatically  be  sent  a  brochure  which  will 
include  a  room  application  form.  However,  if  this  brochure  is  not  received 
by  May  1,  please  write  directly  to  the  Housing  Contracts  Office,  Carr 
Building  103A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  2751 4,  and  request  that  one  be  mailed  to  you.  A  completed  application- 
contract,  accompanied  by  full  payment  of  room  rent  for  the  term  of  the 
contract,  should  be  sent  to  the  University  Cashier,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Bynum  Hall  008A,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  After  the 
cashier  validates  the  application-contract,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Housing.  The  student  will  then  be  notified  by  mail  of  the  assignment.  All 
but$15.00of  the  room  rent  will  be  refunded  if  written  notification  of  cancel- 
lation is  received  by  the  Housing  Contracts  Office  on  or  before  May  22  for 
the  first  term  and  July  4  for  the  second  term.  Cancellations  received  after 
these  dates,  but  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes,  will  result  in  a 
forfeiture  of  $50.00  and  a  prorated  rent  charge.  Rent  payments  are  not 
refundable  for  cancellations  received  after  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
classes. 

Each  residence  hall  is  staffed  with  an  administrator-counselor  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  health,  comfort,  and 
safety  of  the  students  who  live  in  that  hall.  Further  information  concerning 
University  Residence  Halls  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Housing 
Contracts  Office,  Carr  Building  103A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  962-5401. 
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Two  Housing  Options  Available.  Unless  a  desire  to  obtain  housing  at  a 
time  other  than  the  regular  51/2-weeks  session  is  indicated,  the  general 
Summer  Session  brochure  will  be  provided.  However,  the  University  does 
provide  housing  on  a  short-term  basis  to  nonregistered  guests  who  are 
participating  in  University-sponsored  projects.  Registered  students  who 
are  in  special  programs  and  short  terms  are  also  eligible  to  live  in  short- 
term/conference  housing,  but  they  must  request  this  different  brochure/ 
application.  Rooms  may  be  reserved  by  the  day  or  week,  but  payment 
must  be  made  in  advance  for  the  entire  period  requested. 

Projected  Schedule  of  Rent  per  Summer  Session* 


Student  Family  Housing.  The  University  owns  and  operates  a  Student 
Family  Housing  complex,  known  as  Odum  Village,  which  consists  of  306 
one  and  two  bedroom  apartments.  It  is  conveniently  located  one  mile  south 
of  the  center  of  the  campus  and  adjacent  to  the  medical  complex.  A  bro- 
chure and  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Student  Family  Hous- 
ing Office,  Community  Service  Building  436A,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC27514.  Early  application  isadvisable. 

Other  Housing.  Granville  Towers  is  a  privately-owned,  University- 
approved  complex  of  residence  halls  located  near  the  campus.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Granville  Towers,  University 
Square,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  929-7143. 

Listings  of  off-campus  accommodations  for  students  are  kept  on  bulletin 
boards  in  Carr  Building  and  at  the  Student  Family  Housing  Office  located 
at  217  Branson  Street.  The  University  strongly  urges  students  to  make 
arrangements  for  off-campus  housing  in  person. 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning,  Linen,  and  Pillow  Service.  The  University  Laundry 
Department  offers  personal  services  as  follows:  1 )  complete  Finished  Laun- 
dry Service;  2)  Wash-Dry-Fold  Service  (nothing  finished);  3)  Dry  Cleaning 
Service.  All  three  services  are  available  at  the  main  plant  call  office  on 
Cameron  Avenue  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  4)  Linen  Rental  Service  pro- 
vides two  sheets,  one  pillow  case,  and  three  bath  towels  on  a  weekly  ex- 
change basis,  for  a  five  and  one-half  week  term.  Fee  is  payable  when  service 
is  requested.  Pillows  available  for  one  or  two  terms. 

Food  Service.  The  cafeteria  in  Lenoir  Hall  provides  meals  from  Monday 
breakfast  through  Friday  lunch.  Budget  meal  plans  are  available  as  well  as 
cash  sales.  For  further  information  call  (919)  933-0392. 
*These  rates  are  subject  to  change. 


Single 

$176 
176 
176 


Double 


Men's  Halls 
Women's  Halls 
Coed  Halls 


$122 
122 
122 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  REGISTRATION  AND  BUS  SERVICE 

Students  who  enter  the  University  and  desire  campus  parking  privileges 
should  apply  at  the  Traffic  Office.  All  campus  parking  is  zoned  into  student 
and  employee  zones.  All  students,  except  freshmen,  are  eligible  to  apply 
but  not  all  students  receive  permits  due  to  limited  parking  facilities.  No 
motor  vehicle  is  allowed  on  campus  without  a  parking  permit  during  the 
enforcement  hours:  Monday  through  Friday,  7:30  A.M.  until  5:30  P.M.  There 
are  a  limited  number  of  metered  spaces  on  campus.  Bus  service  is  available 
to  students  by  purchasing  a  Bus  Pass  from  the  Traffic  Office.  Office  hours: 
Monday-Friday,  8:00  A.M. -4:00  P.M.  For  additional  information  write  or  call 
The  Traffic  Office,  B-2  YMCA  Building  151A,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  962-3951  or 
962-3952. 

FACILITIES  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 

The  Ackland  Art  Museum  houses  an  internationally  respected  permanent 
collection  of  over  6,500  works  representing  the  entire  history  of  western  art 
from  ancient  Egypt  to  the  present.  Included  are  paintings  by  Delacroix, 
Rubens,  Courbet,  and  Corot;  sculpture  by  Arp,  Degas,  and  Rodin;  draw- 
ings, prints,  and  a  growing  collection  of  20th-century  photography.  An 
active  exhibition  schedule  including  loan  shows  from  major  museums 
throughout  the  country  is  planned  each  year.  Museum  membership,  recep- 
tion facilities,  and  lectures  are  available.  The  Ackland  is  located  near  the 
corner  of  Columbia  and  Franklin  Streets.  Admission  is  free. 

Books  and  Materials.  Books,  stationery,  supplies,  and  other  materials 
may  be  secured  from  the  Student  Stores  at  the  usual  market  prices.  All 
books  required  for  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  are  carried  in 
stock  and  sold  by  the  Student  Stores  in  the  Josephus  Daniels  Building. 

Division  of  Extension  and  Continuing  Education.  This  is  the  administra- 
tive agency  through  which  the  University  extends  its  services  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Further  information  about  any  of  the  services  listed 
under  the  heading  of  "Clinics,  Institutes,  Seminars,  and  Workshops"  is 
availablethrough  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Division  of  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education,  105  Abernethy  Hall  002A,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  962-1 106. 

Credit  courses  are  offered  in  three  areas:  Off-Campus  Credit  Programs 
offer  extension  courses,  primarily  graduate  courses,  in  centers  off-campus; 
The  Evening  College  offers  opportunities  for  persons  who  cannot  matricu- 
late as  full-time  students  to  register  for  University  courses  as  special  or 
part-time  students;  and  Independent  Study  by  Extension  offers  University 
courses  for  credit  to  persons  who  wish  to  study  by  correspondence  or  other 
independent  methods. 
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Continuing  Education  offers  assistance  to  faculty  members  in  University 
schools  and  departments  in  planning  and  conducting  noncredit  learning 
activities,  provides  consultative  services  and  assistance  in  developing 
community  leadership  to  organizations  and  institutions  interested  in 
community-based  adult  education,  and  conducts  field  research  on  adult 
education  needs  and  on  the  application  of  adult  education  principles. 

The  Carolina  Union.  Located  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Student  Union 
Building,  the  Carolina  Union  offers  facilities  and  programs  for  students 
during  the  summer.  Whether  you  are  meeting  a  friend  or  taking  a  break 
between  classes,  the  Union  is  the  place  to  choose.  There  are  comfortable 
lounges,  large  screen  television,  a  billiards  room,  and  vending  machines. 
Throughout  the  summerfree  movies  are  offered,  as  well  as  weekly  musical 
programs,  special  interest  courses,  and  gallery  shows.  The  Union  building 
also  houses  the  offices  of  the  major  student  organizations. 

Gymnasiums  and  Swimming  Pools.  The  facilities  of  Woollen  Gymnasium 
and  Fetzer  Gymnasium  will  be  available  to  summer  students  daily.  Locker 
room  service,  handball  courts,  wrestling  rooms,  badminton,  squash,  and 
volleyball  courts  will  be  open  for  use  on  a  regular  schedule.  Recreational 
swimming  is  scheduled  in  the  outdoor  pool  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  hours. 

Golf  and  Tennis.  Finley  Golf  Course  is  owned  by  the  University  and  is 
available  for  play  by  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  their  guests.  A  greens  fee 
is  charged.  Tennis  courts  on  the  campus  are  also  available  for  use  by 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  and  may  be  reserved  for  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
by  stopping  by  the  Intramural  Office  no  more  than  one  day  ahead  of  time. 
Many  courts  are  also  available  on  a  first  come-first  serve  basis  whenever  not 
in  use  by  classes. 
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Summer  Intramural  Sports.  The  Carolina  Intramural-Recreational  Sports 
Office  will  offer  activites  for  men  and  women  students  and  faculty  and  staff 
who  have  gymnasium  privilege  cards.  For  information  call  the  Rec  Check 
telephone  962-1 153  or  962-1006. 

Other  Recreation  Opportunities.  There  will  be  a  free  play  Softball  game 
each  Saturday  at  10  A.M.  Come  by  Carmichael  Fields— all  are  welcome. 
Information  on  numerous  running  routes  isavailable  in  the  IM  Office.  Daily 
jogging  group.  Contact  IM-Rec  Office  for  times. 

International  Center.  Located  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Student  Union, 
this  office  serves  as  the  main  administrative,  programming,  and  counseling 
center  for  international  students  and  faculty.  In  addition,  the  office  main- 
tains the  only  comprehensive  resource  library  on  campus  for  Americans 
interested  in  work,  study,  and  travel  abroad.  For  information  telephone 
(919)  962-5661. 

Morehead  Planetarium.  Students  in  the  Summer  Session  will  have  daily 
access  to  the  Morehead  facility,  a  gift  of  Class  of  1 891  alumnus  John  Motley 
Morehead,  1870-1965,  to  the  University  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
The  central  portion  of  the  building  features  the  Planetarium  Sky  Theater 
where  daily  programs  ponder  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  starry  heavens. 
A  realistic  reproduction  of  the  night  sky  as  seen  from  any  place  on  Earth 
and  for  any  time  of  night  or  year  can  be  achieved  through  the  remarkable 
Zeiss  Planetarium  Model  VI  instrument.  Programs  are  changed  periodi- 
cally. Complete  program  schedules  are  available  at  the  Box  Office. 

Associated  with  the  Planetarium  are  numerous  scientific  exhibits;  an 
orrery,  or  walk-in  working  model  of  the  solar  system;  and  art  exhibits, 
including  the  valuable  Morehead  collection  of  masterworks  displayed  in  a 
walnut-paneled  rotunda.  The  East  Wing  accommodates  the  Morehead 
Foundation  Scholarship  program  and  the  Morehead  Observatory,  where 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  operates  a  24-inch  optical  tele- 
scope and  teaches  astronomy  classes. 

The  Student  Development  and  Counseling  Center.  The  Center,  located 
in  Nash  Hall  opposite  the  Carolina  Inn  parking  lot,  offers  a  variety  of 
counseling,  testing,  developmental,  and  informational  services  to  students 
at  UNC-CH.The  Center  provides  individual  counseling  to  students  con- 
cerned with  choice  of  academic  major  and  career  goal  and  with  preparation 
for  advanced  academic  or  professional  training.  In  addition,  the  Center 
offers  individual  counseling  to  students  with  personal  concerns  and  prob- 
lems. Professional  counselors  and  graduate  counseling  interns  are  availa- 
ble by  appointment  to  provide  individual  counseling;  all  information  is 
treated  as  strictly  confidential.  The  Center  may  offer  certain  group  pro- 
grams during  the  summer,  such  as  assertion  training  and  career  explora- 
tion, which  will  be  announced  at  the  start  of  each  term.  An  occupational- 
educational  information  library  is  maintained  forstudent  use,  and  includes 
a  large  number  of  books  and  other  resource  materials  pertaining  to  careers, 
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career  planning,  and  educational  programs  and  institutions.  Appointments 
may  be  made  at  the  Reception  Office,  Room  101,  Nash  Hall  032A.  Tele- 
phone (919)  962-2175. 

Student  Health  Service.  In  order  to  provide  proper  medical  care  for  the 
student,  the  University  employs  twelve  full-time  physicans,  two  psychia- 
trists, two  full-time  clinical  psychologists,  one  full-time  general  counselor, 
two  clinical  social  workers,  and  two  full-time  health  educators  to  provide 
general  medical  care  and  psychiatric  counseling.  It  maintains  a  well- 
appointed  infirmary  with  35  beds.  Modern  diagnostic  facilities  include  a 
diagnostic  X-ray  unit,  under  the  direction  of  a  full-time  technician,  and  a 
clinical  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  four  full-time  technicians.  The 
Student  Health  Service  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  director  and 
is  provided  with  a  nursing  staff  of  twenty-five  persons  directed  by  a  nursing 
supervisor.  At  the  discretion  of  the  attending  physicians,  a  student  may  be 
admitted  to  bed,  and  for  such  services  as  may  be  rendered  by  the  staff,  no 
charges  are  made.  However,  certain  highly  specialized  services  (major 
surgery,  consultations,  certain  types  of  X-ray  and  laboratory  procedures) 
not  available  at  the  Health  Service,  are  rendered  by  the  NC  Memorial 
Hospital  at  standard  charges.  In  addition,  a  charge  is  made  for  inpatient 
meals  and  for  other  than  routine  drugs  or  dressings  provided  on  either  an 
inpatient  or  outpatient  basis.  Charges  are  also  made  for  routine  procedures 
not  directly  related  to  the  health  of  a  student— such  as  pre-employment 
physical  examinations,  and  the  like— and  for  services  rendered  at  times 
when  the  student  is  not  actually  enrolled  in  the  University. 

The  Reading  Program.  The  UNC  Reading  Program,  a  noncredit  univer- 
sity service,  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  reading  and 
learning  skills  no  matter  what  their  current  level  may  be.  Trained  instructors 
design  individualized  courses  of  study  for  each  student.  Topics  covered 
may  include:  reading  rate  improvement,  controlled  high-speed  skimming, 
flexibility,  comprehension  improvement,  factual  recall,  structural  and  criti- 
cal analysis,  vocabulary  building,  study  methods,  test-taking  techniques, 
and  preparation  for  graduate  school  entrance  examinations.  The  program 
is  flexible.  Students  choose  three  or  more  one-hour  sessions  a  week  at 
times  convenient  to  them,  meet  with  an  instructor  in  frequent  individual 
conferences,  and  work  at  their  own  pace  on  lab-type,  self-instructional 
assignments.  The  number  of  weeks  spent  in  the  program  depends  on  a 
student's  objectives. 

The  Reading  Program  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Phillips  Annex 
(behind  Memorial  Hall).  Students  may  register  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a  fee 
of  $10  per  year.  For  more  information,  call  (919)  962-3782. 

University  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services.  The  Office  of  Uni- 
versity Career  Planning  and  Placement  Services  helps  UNC-CH  students 
and  alumni  plan  fortheirchosen  careers  and  search  for  employment.  Major 
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services  include:  1)  on-campus  interviews  with  representatives  from  busi- 
ness and  industry,  government,  educational  institutions,  and  nonprofit 
organizations;  2)  job  referrals;  3)  job  vacancy  notebooks;  4)  credentials 
mailing;  5)  career  and  employer  literature;  6)  summer  employment  and 
internship  assistance;  and  7)  individual  career  advising.  Workshops  on 
career  planning,  job-seeking,  resume  writing,  and  interviewing  are  given 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  videotaped  practice  interview  program  is 
offered.  The  office  is  located  in  21 1  Hanes  Hall  and  is  open  Monday-Friday, 
8:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Veterans  and  Certification  Services.  Enrollment  certification  for  VA  Edu- 
cational Benefits,  assistance,  and  counseling  are  provided  to  eligible  vet- 
erans, dependents,  and  spouses.  Enrollment  certification  also  is  completed 
for  students  receiving  benefits  from  the  following:  VA  Pension  Compensa- 
tion, Social  Security  Administration,  and  Civil  Service  Retirement  System. 
In  addition,  enrollment  certification  is  prepared  for  loan  deferments  in  this 
office.  For  further  information,  write  or  call  Office  of  Veterans  and  Certifica- 
tion Services,  101  Hanes  Hall  019A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  962-8292. 

CAROLINA'S  PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDY-TRAVEL 

These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  good  standing  at  any  accredited 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  cases  to  alumni  and 
nonstudents.  For  information  and  application  materials,  contact  Study- 
Travel,  202A  Abernethy  Hall  002A,  UNC-CH,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Tele- 
phone (919)  962-1106.  Applications  will  be  accepted  through  the  date  of 
departure,  provided  space  is  available. 

AUSTRIA.  July  1-July  24.  Participants  in  this  program  will  study  music  in 
Baden-bei-Wein,  Austria,  the  city  where  Beethoven  composed  some  of  his 
finest  works.  The  Franz-Schubert-lnstitut  coincides  with  the  program. 
MUSIC  144:  ART  SONG  (3);  MUSIC  148:  KEYBOARD  LITERATURE  (3); 
MUSIC  172:  LIEDER  PRACTICUM  (3).  Zenge,  Marvin. 

AVIGNON,  FRANCE.  July  6-August  6.  This  program  coincides  with  the 
Avignon  Theatre  Festival  and  provides  an  on-the-spot  introduction  to  mod- 
ern French  theatre  and  culture.  FRENCH  96:  FRENCH  THEATRE  1983  (3). 
Tufts. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  May  17-June  2.  A  sailing  tour  of  the  islands  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  Participants  will  liveon  board  the  vessel  whilestudying 
ships  and  sailing.  ANTHROPOLOGY  199:  SHIPS,  SAILING,  AND  THE  SEA 
(3).  Johnson. 

CIVIL  WAR  BATTLEFIELDS.  May  16-June  9.  This  chronological  tour  of 
major  Civil  War  battlefields  will  enable  participants  to  visualize  complex 
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maneuvers  and  gain  a  feeling  for  the  physical  conditions  under  which  men 
fought.  HISTORY  91:  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  (3,  6).  Leutze, 
Downes. 

FRANCE.  May  17-June  10.  Participants  will  discover  contemporary  France 
by  visiting  and  studying  three  major  French  cities:  Paris,  Narbonne,  and 
Aries.  SOCIOLOGY  199:  SPECIAL  TOPICS:  CONTEMPORARY  FRANCE 
(3).  Oberschall. 

GREECE.  May  16-June  9.  A  tour  of  mainland  Greece  and  the  Cycladic 
Islands  with  emphasis  on  ancient  Greek  history  and  archaeology.  CLAS- 
SICAL ARCHAEOLOGY  140:  STUDY  OF  GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY  (3); 
HISTORY  91:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  ANCIENT  GREEK  HISTORY  (3); 
HISTORY  299:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  ANCIENT  GREEK  HISTORY  (3). 
McCoy,  Sams. 

IRELAND.  July  1-July  19.  This  program,  based  at  Trinity  College  in  the 
heart  of  Dublin,  will  focus  on  works  of  the  greatest  modern  Irish  writers. 
ENGLISH  49:  MODERN  ANGLO-IRISH  LITERATURE  (3).  Thornton. 

LONDON.  May  16-June  1 1.  Participants  in  this  program  will  examine  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  British  and  American  governments, 
schools,  families,  economies,  values,  and  beliefs.  THE  LONDON  EXPE- 
RIENCE: AN  AMERICAN  ASSESSMENT.  Register  for  EDUC  41:  EDUCA- 
TION IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3);  EDFO  120:  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  (3).  Unks. 

LONDON.  May  17-June  4.  This  program  is  designed  to  sharpen  the  stu- 
dent's cross-cultural  perceptions  through  a  study  of  contemporary  British 
and  American  photography.  HISTORY  90:  SEEING  LONDON  PHOTO- 
GRAPHICALLY (3).  Filene. 

MEXICO.  May  17-June  6.  Participants  will  survey  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Mayan  civilization  and  study  the  modern  legacies  of  Spanish  imperialism 
while  living  in  Merida,  Mexico.  HISTORY  172:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
MODERN  LATIN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3);  HISTORY  174:  THE  HISTORY 
OF  MEXICO  IN  REGIONAL  MICROCOSM  FROM  PRE-CONQUEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTION  (3);  HISTORY  91  or  299:  INDEPENDENT 
STUDY  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  (3).  Joseph. 

OXFORD.  July  21-August  14.  Participants  in  this  program  will  discover 
the  writers  of  Oxford  and  enjoy  Shakespeare's  plays  while  living  in  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  a  700-year  old  college  of  Oxford  University.  ENGLISH  46: 
DRAMAON  LOCATION  (3);  ENGLISH  49:  THE  LITERATURE  OF  OXFORD 
(3).  Armitage. 

RUSSIA.  June  14-June  29.  This  study-tour  will  introduce  participants  to 
thediversity  of  Soviet  cultureand  history.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  99:  INDE- 
PENDENT STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Schwartz. 
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SICILY.  July  11-August  7.  Participants  in  this  program  will  study  Italian 
language  and  literature  while  staying  in  Taormina  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily.  ITALIAN  14:  INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3);  ITALIAN  15: 
INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (3);  ITALIAN  95:  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
OR  READINGS  (3).  Rao. 

SPAIN.  May  16-June  6.  The  program  will  be  held  in  Alicante,  Spain,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  will  cover  extensive  conversational 
grammar  review  with  practice  in  vocabulary  and  idiomatic  expression. 
SPANISH  3:  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  King. 

SWEDEN.  June  1-June  21.  The  merits  and  problems  of  the  modern  wel- 
farestate  will  beexamined  during  thisthree-weekseminaratthe  University 
of  Stockholm.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  99:  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE  (3).  Lipsitz. 

SWITZERLAND.  May  16-June  4.  Using  Switzerland  as  a  microcosm  of 
Europe,  participants  will  study  the  intricacies  of  European  politics  while 
staying  at  a  retreat  on  the  mountain  lake  of  Thun.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  52: 
INTRODUCTION  TO  EUROPEAN  POLITICS  (3);  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
128:  EUROPEAN  POLITICS  (3).  Steiner. 

VENEZUELA/PERU.  July  5-July  25.  Participants  on  this  tour  will  study 
the  relationship  of  business  and  culture  in  Latin  American  countries.  BUS- 
INESS ADMINISTRATION  96-36:  BUSINESS  AND  CULTURE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA  (3).  Littlefield. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  announced  in  this  bulletin,  the 
Summer  Session  of  1983  will  offer  a  general  program  of  social  activities, 
entertainment,  recreation,  lectures,  conferences,  institutes,  and  workshops. 
More  specific  announcements  concerning  these  special  features  will  be 
made  from  week  to  week.  Each  will  be  operated  under  the  direction  of  a 
university  agency  that  functions  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

SHORT  TERMS— FIRST  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration:  May  23      Classes:  May  24-June  9 
Late  registration:  May  24 

EDSP  209  ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZING  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, 18  hours  in  counselor  education.  Issues  in  organizing  guid- 
ance services;  organizing  such  services.  1:00-4:00,  Brown. 

Registration:  May  23      Classes:  June  15- June  30 
Late  registration:  June  15 

EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  (3).  Basic 
concepts;  the  role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum  construction  and 
revision  and  in  improvement  of  instruction.  9:40-12:50,  Brantley. 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  MICROCOMPUTERS  (3). 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Introductory  BASIC 
programming;  overview  of  CAI,  CMI,  word  processing,  software 
evaluation,  and  teacher  utility  programs.  9:40-12:50,  Lab,  to  be 
arranged,  Stuck. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (3).  The  gifted 
child  and  the  various  handicapping  conditions.  8:00-11:10,  Wyne. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing.  Philosophical  bases  of  pupil  personnel  ser- 
vices, with  emphasis  on  school  guidance  programs.  1:00-4:00, 
Brown. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS:  INNOVATIVE  CURRICULAR  DESIGNS  FOR 
SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SPORT  PROGRAMS  (3). 
An  analysis  of  the  content,  administrative  concerns,  and  teacher 
competencies  necessary  for  implementing  innovative  curricular 
offerings  in  physical  education  and  intramural  sports  programs. 
Several  specialists  from  North  Carolina  school  districts,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  University  will 
co-teach  this  workshop.  9:40-1:00,  Billing. 


EDFO  106 

EDFO  190 

EDSP  130 

EDSP  200 

PHYE  300 
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June  27-July  15 

MUSC  176  ADVANCED  CONDUCTING  I  (3).  Baton  technique.  Review  and 
refinement  of  basic  beat  patterns;  styles  (legato,  staccato,  mar- 
cato,  etc.);  fermatas;  meter  and  tempo  changes;  recitative;  other 
conducting  problems  selected  from  the  basic  repertoire.  Coin- 
cides with  The  Chapel  Hill  Choral  Seminar,  July  10-15.  9:40-12:50. 
Cook. 


SHORT  TERM— SECOND  SUMMER  TERM 

Registration:  July  5      Classes:  July  6-July  21 
Late  registration:  July  6 

EDCI  252  GROUP  PROCESS  AND  BEHAVIORAL  CHANGE  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  the  instructor.  Fundamental  research  orienta- 
tions in  the  small  group  area  and  their  applications.  9:40-12:50, 
Watson. 


CLINICS,  INSTITUTES,  SEMINARS,  AND  WORKSHOPS 
INSTITUTE  OF  MARINE  SCIENCES  SUMMER  PROGRAM 

The  Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences  and  the  Department  of  Biology  will 
offer  courses  carrying  two  to  six  semester  hours  credit  each  at  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences  in  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina,  during  the  Summer 
Session  of  1983.  Enrollment  in  these  courses  will  be  limited  to  students 
having  approval  of  the  Institute  of  MarineSciences.  For  a  description  of  the 
courses  to  be  offered,  refer  to  the  departmental  listing  on  page  78. 

For  further  information,  application  forms,  and  a  descriptive  brochure, 
write  to:  Chairman,  Summer  Session  Program,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  3407  Arendell  Street,  Morehead 
City,  NC  28557. 


SUMMER  FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOLOGY 
May  21-July  2 

GEOLOGY  128-129  (6  or  8).  Prerequisite:  Mineralogy,  structural  geol- 
ogy, and  petrology.  Open  to  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  geol- 
ogy majors.  The  Geology  Summer  Field  Camp  is  a  six-week  program  in 
southwestern  New  Mexico  and  south-central  Colorado,  designed  to  develop 
professional-level  skills  in  geologic  field  mapping  on  topographic  and 
aerial  photographic  base  maps.  A  wide  variety  of  rock  types  will  be  studied, 
including  Precambrian  metamorphics,  Late  Paleozoic  platform  sediments 
and  reef  carbonates,  Mesozoic  marine  sequences,  and  Late  Tertiary- 
Recent  volcanics.  In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills  in  field 
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geology,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  regional  geology  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  Bartley,  Feiss,  Glazner,  Mauger,  and  Spruill.  For  further 
information  or  to  make  application,  write  or  call  Dr.  P.  G.  Feiss,  Department 
of  Geology,  Mitchell  Hall  029A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514.  Telephone  (919)  966-4516. 

PRACTICUM  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 
May  31-August  5 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  96  (3).  Course  is  conducted  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Pro- 
gram is  designedto  givestudents  experience  in  the  legislativeorexecutive 
branches  of  state  government  and  to  provide  the  structure  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  several  contemporary  issues  facing  state  government.  Enrollment 
restricted  to  intern  program  students.  Hayman. 

PROFESSIONAL  THEATRE  LABORATORY 

June  10-August  26 

DRAMATIC  ART  194  (3).  Course  is  conducted  at  the  Lost  Colony,  Man- 
teo,  N.C.  Individual  program  or  internship  in  acting,  directing,  design, 
management,  and  playwriting  under  the  guidance  of  established  profes- 
sional practitioners.  Opento  rising  juniors,  seniors,  andstudents  holding  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college,  who  have  been  selected 
as  cast  members.  Knowles. 

STUDIES  AT  THE  HIGHLANDS  BIOLOGICAL  STATION 

July  11-August  12 

BOTANY  134C  (6).  FLESHY  FUNGI  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACH- 
IANS. An  intensive  study  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Great  Smokey  Mountains 
through  the  literature  and  the  field.  Lectures  will  deal  with  classification, 
phylogeny,  and  taxonomic  techniques;  laboratory  will  include  field  trips, 
use  of  keys,  application  of  taxonomic  techniques,  and  a  research  project. 
Research  projects  can  center  in  the  taxonomy  and  inventory  of  specific 
fungal  groups,  culturing  and  mating  of  individual  taxa,  limited  chemotax- 
onomy,  or  other  topics  by  prior  agreement.  When  appropriate,  fungal  gas- 
tronomy can  be  enjoyed.  Six  lecture  and  24  field-laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Peterson. 
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June  6-July  18 

ZOOLOGY  175  (3).  (SPECIAL  TOPICS):  SALAMANDERS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS.  Prerequisites,  general  zoology,  ecology,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Senior  or  graduate  level.  A  study  of  the  sala- 
mander fauna  of  the  southern  Appalachians  through  field  work,  lectures, 
discussions  of  papers,  and  research  projects.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
selected  principles  of  ecology,  population  biology,  and  evolution,  involving 
plethodontid  salamanders  as  research  organism.  Six  semester  hours  may 
be  earned  if  repeated  for  credit.  Tilley. 

THE  CHAPEL  HILL  CHORAL  SEMINAR 
July  10-15 

The  Choral  Seminar  offers  several  unusual  opportunities  to  teachers, 
conductors,  church  musicians,  and  singers.  This  year,  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Johannes  Brahms,  the  Seminar  will  focus  on  the 
immense  variety  and  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  choral  music  of  Brahms. 
Intensive  rehearsals  will  lead  to  a  performance,  with  orchestra,  of  the 
Triumphlied  (Song  of  Triumph),  Op.  55.  Daily  sessions  will  explore  the 
following  topics:  rehearsal  and  conducting  techniques;  voice-building 
strategies;  and  the  extensive  choral  literature— from  Brahm's  canons  and 
folksong  arrangements  to  the  majestic  Requiem. 

The  seminar  will  be  led  by  Larry  Cook,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and 
Director  of  Choral  Activities  at  UNC-CH.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  working  with  college,  church,  and  community  choirs,  and  in  conducting 
choirs  and  orchestras  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  on  extended  tours 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Austria.  His  choirs  have  been  heard  fre- 
quently on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC)  radio  and  televi- 
sion networks,  as  well  as  on  the  BBC,  Radio  Free  Europe,  Westdeutsche 
Rundfunk  (Cologne),  WGMS  (Washington),  and  WCLV  (Cleveland). 

Continuing  Education  Unit  credits  may  be  earned  toward  renewal  of 
teaching  certificates.  For  more  information,  write  to  Professor  Larry  Cook, 
Department  of  Music,  Hill  Hall  020A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

PIANO  WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 
June  20-23 

Thecombined  piano  workshop  for  teachers  and  students  will  include  the 
piano  faculty  of  the  UNC  Department  of  Music,  and  special  guest  Joseph 
Banowetz  of  the  North  Texas  State  University.  Mr.  Banowetz,  who  is  known 
internationally  as  a  pianist,  editor,  and  author,  will  conduct  sessions  on 
piano  pedagogy,  and  will  offer  master  classes  for  qualified  performers. 
Master  classes,  classes  in  piano  literature,  and  workshop  sessions  on  the 
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NCMT  A  contest  list  will  be  conducted  by  the  UNC  piano  faculty.  Aseries  of 
recitals  will  begin  on  the  opening  evening  of  the  workshop  with  a  concert  by 
the  guest  artsit. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  year's  workshop  will  be  a  one-day  session 
conducted  by  David  Carr  Glover  on  the  Glover  Piano  Library  and  on  his 
supplementary  pedagogical  materials.  For  further  information,  write  to 
Professor  Duke  Miles,  Department  of  Music,  Hill  Hall  020A,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

SIX-DAY  STRING  COURSE  WITH  KATO  HAVAS 
June  26-July  1 

This  course,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American 
String  Teachers  Association  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  Music, 
will  introduce  the  concepts  of  Kato  Havas's  "New  Approach"  to  string 
teachers,  students,  and  performers  of  all  levels.  Ms.  Havas  is  internationally 
known  for  her  unique  and  revolutionary  approach  to  string  playing. 
Through  lecture-demonstrations,  she  will  explore  principles  of  the  funda- 
mental balances  and  the  release  of  tension  and  anxiety  in  string  playing.  In 
master  classes  she  will  help  participants  apply  these  principles  to  their  own 
performances. 

Course  members  may  participate  in  an  orchestra,  conducted  by  David 
Serrins,  that  will  rehearse  daily  and  present  a  concert  on  the  evening  of 
June  30.  Continuing  Education  Unit  credits  (2.5  or  3.5)  may  be  earned 
toward  renewal  of  teaching  certificates.  For  further  information,  write  to 
Professor  Ann  Woodward,  Department  of  Music,  Hill  Hall  020A,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

SUMMER  CONFERENCES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
IN  CHILD  CARE  AGENCIES 

The  School  of  Social  Work,  through  its  Group  Child  Care  Consultant 
Services,  will  offer  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Conference  for  Personnel  in 
Child  Care  Agencies  July  10-14and  July  24-28.  These  conferences,  nation- 
ally known  as  "The  Chapel  Hill  Workshops,"  attract  registrants  each  year 
from  30  or  more  states  and  several  provinces  of  Canada.  The  Chapel  Hill 
Workshop  Reports,  issued  each  year,  are  used  nationally  as  training  mate- 
rials in  this  field. 

Group  Child  Care  Consultant  Services  will  also  offer  certificate  training 
courses  June  13-24  for  child  care  workers,  supervisors,  social  workers,  and 
executives  of  child  care  agencies. 

A  series  of  five-day  workshops  on  Permanency  Planning,  for  child  wel- 
fare social  workers  and  supervisors,  will  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill  during  June 
1983. 
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For  further  information  write  the  Executive  Director,  Group  Child  Care 
Consultant  Services,  300  Battle  Hall  056A,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  or  telephone  (919)  966-5466. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 

This  section  contains  a  list  of  all  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of 
Academic  Affairs  in  both  terms  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1983.  Depart- 
ments, colleges,  and  schools  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Information  on  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  (i.e., 
nursing,  medicine,  pharmacy,  public  health,  etc.)  must  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  schools  or  departments. 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  for  undergraduate  credit  only. 
Those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  for  advanced  undergraduates 
and  graduates.  Those  numbered  from  200  through  399  are  for  graduates 
only. 

The  classes  meet  daily,  Monday  through  Friday.  The  schedule  is  divided 
into  periods  beginning  in  the  morning:  first,  8:00-9:30;  second,  9:40-11:10; 
third,  11:20-12:50;  fourth,  1:00-2:30;  fifth,  2:40-4:10;  sixth,  4:20-5:50.  The 
time  of  meeting  for  each  class  is  listed  in  accordance  with  this  schedule. 

The  listing  of  a  course  in  this  catalog  does  not  obligate  the  University  to 
give  the  course  unless  there  is  sufficient  enrollment  to  warrant  it. 

AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 
First  Term 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

AFAM  62  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BLACK  EDUCATION  (3).  The  objectives  of 
this  course  are:  to  provide  a  broad  historical  perspective  on  Black 
education  up  to  1 861 ;  to  examine  the  socio-cultural  foundations  of 
both  slave  and  free  Black  communities,  North  and  South;  to  evalu- 
ate the  educational  dimensions  inherent  in  the  various  formal  and 
informal  processes  of  transmitting  ideas,  values,  beliefs,  and  skills 
to  Black  people  during  the  antebellum  period;  and  to  derive  impli- 
cations for  educational  policy  and  practice  in  the  present  and  the 
future.  11:20,  Stone. 

Second  Term 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

AFAM  65  TOPICS  IN  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES:  THE  BLACK  WOMAN 
IN  AMERICA  (3).  This  course  will  discuss  and  analyze  the  expe- 
rience of  black  women  in  slavery,  the  work  force,  the  family,  and 
other  facets  of  American  life.  It  will  also  emphasize  the  emergence 
of  feminine  consciousness  in  which  women  defined  their  identity 
through  the  creation  of  distinct  institutions  and  ideologies.  8:00, 
Jones. 
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AMERICAN  STUDIES 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  MODERN  AMERICA  (3).  Interdisciplinary 
examination  of  lasttwo  centuries  of  American  culture;  focusing  on 
the  visual  arts,  literature,  and  ideas.  9:40,  Gunn. 
AMERICA  IN  THE  1960's  (3).  integrated  study  of  Civil  Rights  pro- 
test, Vietnam  War,  countercultural  revolution,  and  other  aspects  of 
this  watershed  decade.  1 1 :20,  Gunn. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (3).  An  introduction  to  anthropol- 
ogy, the  science  of  the  human  as  a  culture-bearing  animal.  Topics 
considered:  physical  evolution  and  biological  variations  within  and 
between  modern  human  populations,  prehistoric  and  historic 
developments  of  culture,  cultural  dynamics  viewed  analytically 
and  comparatively.  Section  1,  8:00,  Brockington;  Section  2, 11:20, 
Staff. 

HUMAN  EVOLUTION  AND  ADAPTATION  (3).  Ideas  used  in 
reconstructing  human  evolution  and  analyzing  contemporary 
adaptations.  The  course  includes  paleoanthropology,  prehistoric 
archeology,  analogies  from  animal  behavior,  and  studies  of  human 
adaptation  to  diverse  environments.  9:40,  Winterhalder. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ANTH  133  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  (Folklore  133)  (3).  A  survey  of 
Caribbean  cultural  development.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  human  ecology,  population  segments,  metropolitan  influences, 
and  culture  change.  9:40,  Crane. 

ANTH  140  SEX  ROLES:  CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVES  (3).  A  com- 
parative and  evolutionary  perspective  on  social  roles  as  deter- 
mined by  sex  in  both  traditional  and  modern  societies.  Sociobio- 
logical,  psychoanalytical,  materialist,  and  Marxist  interpretations 
will  be  explored.  8:00,  Staff. 

ANTH  143  FIELD  TRAINING  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY  (6).  Supervised,  on-site 
144  data  collection  and  analysis.  Students  develop  background  knowl- 
edge and  select  research  topic  before  leaving  campus.  8:00-4:00 
M-F,  Dickens. 

Courses  for  Graduates 


AMST  20 
AMST  80 


ANTH  41 


ANTH  43 


ANTH     301       READING  AND  RESEARCH  (1-4).  Registration  with  permission  of 
professor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
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ANTH  315 


ANTH  321 


ANTH 
ANTH 
ANTH 


393 
394 
400 


READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (1-4).  Registra- 
tion with  permission  of  professor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
FIELD  RESEARCH  (3).  Registration  with  permission  of  professor. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ANTH  41  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

ANTH  42  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (3).  The  customs 
and  institutions  of  peoples  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  as  they  encounter  technological  and  social 
development  in  the  modern  world.  8:00,  Staff. 

ANTH  44  HUMAN  DILEMMAS  (3).  Contemporary  dilemmas  examined  from 
a  cross-cultural  view;  including  racism,  environment,  population, 
war,  gender  role  liberation,  and  personal  freedom  in  technological 
societies.  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ANTH  123  MAGIC,  RITUAL  AND  BELIEF  (Folklore  123)  (3).  An  examination 
of  the  rationality  of  "magic  and  religious  thought"  in  traditional 
societies.  Some  attention  to  scientific  thought  is  included.  9:40, 
Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


ANTH 

301 

ANTH 

315 

ANTH 

321 

ANTH 

393 

ANTH 

394 

ANTH 

400 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  (1-4).  Registration  with  permission  of 
professor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  METHODOLOGY  (1-4).  Registra- 
tion with  permission  of  professor.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
FIELD  RESEARCH  (3).  Registration  with  permission  of  professor. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


ART 
FIRST  TERM 
ART  HISTORY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ART  31A  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  ART  (3).  No  prerequisites.  A  survey  of 
western  art  from  antiquity  through  the  early  Renaissance.  9:40, 
Folda. 
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ART  59  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  ART  (3).  No  prerequisites.  Required 
course  for  all  studio  art  majors.  Basic  survey  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  in  Europe  and  America  from  1900  to  the  present 
day.  11:20,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ART  301  DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  ART  HISTORY  (3).  Means  by  which 
graduate  students  can  take  under  100-level  courses  for  graduate 
credit.  Section  10,  to  be  arranged,  Folda. 

ART       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ART       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ART        400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


STUDIO  ART 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

For  introductory  courses  no  previous  experience  or  training  is  required,  no  per- 
mission is  required,  and  there  are  no  prerequisites.  Courses  listed  as  "Var."  (variable 
credit)  normally  carry  3.0  hours.  Additional  credit  hours  can  be  arranged  with 
permission  of  the  instructor  only. 

ART  44  BASIC  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION  (3).  Designed  to  develop 
comprehension  and  manual  dexterity  in  two-dimensional  media. 
8:00-11:10,  Gadson. 

ART  45  ARTS  &  CRAFTS  (3).  Introductory  experiences  in  drawing,  paint- 
ing, design,  small  scale  sculpture,  and  printmaking.  Elementary 
crafts  work  also  may  be  undertaken.  Section  1,  8:00-11:10,  Bar- 
nard; Section  2,  11:20-2:30,  Barnard. 


PRINTMAKING 

ART  65A  BEGINNING  PRINTMAKING:  SCREEN  PRINTING  (3).  Prerequi- 
site, Art  44,  the  equivalent,  or  drawing  experience  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  and  investigation  into  the  basic 
stencil  making  techniques,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  photo  and 
hand  drawn  position  stencil  making  processes.  Most  materials  will 
be  supplied.  No  experience  in  printmaking  necessary.  1 1 :20-2:30, 
Gadson. 

ART  65B  BEGINNING  PRINTMAKING  (3).  Prerequisite,  65A  or  the  equiva- 
lent and  permission  of  the  instructor.  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 

ART  88A  INTERMEDIATE  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  65B  or  the 
equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 

ART  88B  INTERMEDIATE  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  88A  or  the 
equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 

ART  120A  ADVANCED  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  88B  or  the 
equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 

ART  120B  ADVANCED  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  120A  or  the 
equivalent  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  11:20-2:30,  Gadson. 
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PAINTING 

ART  63A  BEGINNING  PAINTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  44.  Introduction  to 
the  techniques  of  two-dimensional  thought  and  process  through 
the  application  of  various  painting  media.  8:00-1 1:10,  Zaborowski. 

ART  63B  BEGINNING  PAINTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  63A  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 

ART  82A  INTERMEDIATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  63B  or  the 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 

ART  82B  INTERMEDIATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  82A  or  the 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 

ART  105A  ADVANCED  PAINTING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  82B,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 

ART  105B  ADVANCED  PAINTING  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  105A  or  the  equiv- 
alent. 8:00-11:10,  Zaborowski. 


SCULPTURE 

ART  64A  BEGINNING  SCULPTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  46  or  the  equiva- 
lent. An  introduction  to  the  various  media,  such  as  clay,  plastics, 
welding,  and  carving  of  wood  and  stone,  and  the  diverse  directions- 
realistic,  abstract,  and  conceptual,  for  example— to  which  sculp- 
ture can  be  taken.  8:00-11:10,  Noe. 

ART  64B  BEGINNING  SCULPTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  64 A  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 8:00-11:10,  Noe. 

ART  86A  INTERMEDIATE  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  64B  or  the 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Noe. 

ART  86B  INTERMEDIATE  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  86Aorthe 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Noe. 

ART  112A  ADVANCED  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  86B  or  the 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Noe. 

ART  112B  ADVANCED  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  112A  or  the 
equivalent.  8:00-11:10,  Noe. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  STUDIO  ART 

ART        60A      SCULPTURE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK  ART  TRADITION  (3). 

An  introduction  to  the  images  and  techniques  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can folk  art  and  their  translation  into  serious  contemporary  artistic 
statement.  11:20-2:30,  Noe. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

ART  108  INDEPENDENT  STUDY:  STUDIO  (Var.).  Permission  and  section 
number  of  instructor  required.  Special  projects  based  on  student's 
performance  and  capacity  in  other  advanced  courses.  To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

ART  109  INDEPENDENT  STUDY:  ART  EDUCATION  (Var.).  Open  to  Art 
Education  majors  only.  Special  projects  in  art  education  based  on 
student's  performance  and  capacity  in  other  advanced  courses.  To 
be  arranged.  Permission  of  Professor  Barnard. 
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COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

ART       240       GRADUATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  Permission  of  department.  To  be 
arranged. 

ART       241       GRADUATE  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  Permission  of  department.  To 
be  arranged. 

ART        242       GRADUATE  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  Permission  of  department. 

To  be  arranged. 
ART       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
ART        400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


ART 
SECOND  TERM 
ART  HISTORY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ART  32A  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  ART  (3).  No  prerequisites.  A  survey  of 
western  art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  1 1 :20,  Dixon. 

ART  77  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARTISTS  (3).  A 
survey  of  American  women  artists  from  a  feminist  perspective,  with 
emphasis  on  the  relationships  between  women's  work  and  their 
experience  of  juxtaposition  with  the  artistic  and  historical  issues  of 
their  times.  9:40,  Langa. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ART  301  DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  ART  HISTORY  (3).  Means  by  which 
graduate  students  can  take  under  100-level  courses  for  graduate 
credit.  Section  4,  to  be  arranged,  Dixon. 

ART       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ART       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ART        400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


STUDIO  ART 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

For  introductory  courses  no  previous  experience  or  training  is  required,  no  per- 
mission is  required,  and  there  are  no  prerequisites.  All  descriptionsfor  courses  listed 
below  are  same  as  first  term  with  a  few  changes  as  noted.  Courses  listed  as  "Var." 
(variable  credit)  normally  carry  3.0  hours.  Additional  credit  hours  can  be  arranged 
with  permission  of  the  instructor  only. 


ART  44  BASIC  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION  (3).  8:00-11:10,  Walker. 
ART       45        ARTS  &  CRAFTS  (3).  1 1 :20-2:30,  Kelly. 
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PAINTING 

ART  63A  BEGINNING  PAINTING  (3).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 

ART  63B  BEGINNING  PAINTING  (3).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 

ART  82A  INTERMEDIATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 

ART  82B  INTERMEDIATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 

ART  105A  ADVANCED  PAINTING  (Var.).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 

ART  105B  ADVANCED  PAINTING  (Var.).  8:00-11:10,  Saltzman. 


SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  STUDIO  ART 

ART       60A      PHOTOGRAPHY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Physics  45  or  the  equivalent. 

Emphasis  on  the  interaction  of  technique,  perception,  and  com- 
munication in  making  and  responding  to  photographic  images. 
Laboratory  sessions  will  be  scheduled.  Student  MUST  own  their 
own  cameras.  This  will  be  a  production  course.  7:30-9:00  p.m., 
Menapace. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

ART  108  INDEPENDENT  STUDY:  STUDIO  (Var.).  Permission  and  section 
number  of  instructor  required.  Special  projects  based  on  student's 
performance  and  capacity  in  other  advanced  courses.  To  be  ar- 
ranged. 

ART  109  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  IN  ART  EDUCATION  (Var.).  Open  to 
Art  Education  majors  only.  Special  projects  in  art  education  based 
on  student's  performance  and  capacity  in  other  advanced  courses. 
To  be  arranged  with  Professor  Kelly. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


ART 

240 

GRADUATE  PAINTING  (Var.).  To  be  arranged. 

ART 

241 

GRADUATE  SCULPTURE  (Var.).  To  be  arranged. 

ART 

242 

GRADUATE  PRINTMAKING  (Var.).  To  be  arranged 

ART 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ART 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

BIOLOGY 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

BIOL  54  ECOLOGY  AND  POPULATION  BIOLOGY  (Botany  54)  (Zoology 
54)  (4).  Prerequisites,  Zoology  1 1 , 1 1 L,  or  Botany  1 1 ,  or  Biology  21 , 
21 L,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Principles  governing  the  ecol- 
ogy and  evolution  of  populations,  communities  and  ecosystems 
including  speciation,  population  genetics,  population  regulation, 
and  community  and  ecosystem  structure  and  dynamics.  Five  lec- 
ture periods  and  three  recitation-demonstration-conference  hours 
per  week.  9:40,  Stiven. 
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BOTN  10 


BOTN  11 


ZOOL 


11 


ZOOL     11 L 


PLANTS  AND  LIFE  (3).  An  introduction  to  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  plant  life,  with  emphasis  on  the  roles  of  plants  in  the 
environment  and  their  relevance  to  man.  Five  lecture  and  small 
group  periods.  Section  1,  9:40,  Koch;  Section  2,  1:00,  Koch. 
GENERAL  BOTANY  (4).  Open  to  all  undergraduates  regardless  of 
their  field  of  interest.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  botany. 
Scientific  study  of  the  structure,  classification,  life  processes, 
reproduction,  and  heredity  of  plants.  Also  the  environmental  rela- 
tionships and  economic  significance  of  plants  are  described.  Five 
lecture  periods  and  nine  laboratory  hours.  8:00  M-F,  with  labora- 
tory 2:00-5:00  MWF,  Dickison. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERALZOOLOGY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Open 
to  freshmen.  Prerequisite,  with  ZOOL  11 L  to  all  other  courses  in 
Zoology.  Principles,  problems,  and  experimental  methods  of 
animal  biology;  basic  similarities  of  all  living  organisms;  organ 
systems  and  their  physiology;  embryology,  genetics,  organic  evo- 
lution, ecology;  survey  of  the  major  animal  phyla.  9:40,  DeSaix. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  Co- 
requisite,  ZOOL  11,  or  permission  of  the  department  chairman. 
1:00-4:00  MTTh,  DeSaix. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ZOOL  105  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INVERTEBRATES  (4).  Prerequisite, 
ZOOL  11, 1 1 L,  and  one  additional  course  in  Zoology.  The  biology 
of  animals  in  the  major  invertebrate  phyla  including  structure, 
function,  classification,  and  ecology.  8:00  M-F,  with  laboratory 
1:00-4:00  MTWTh,  Jenner. 

ZOOL     141S     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY  (MASC  141 S)  (2-6). 

Prerequisites,  Marine  Sciences  104,  Zoology  140S,  and/or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Taught  at  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  More- 
head  City,  N.C.  June  13-15  and  July  18-August  19.  Introduction  to 
research  and  laboratory  methods  in  any  of  the  special  areas  of 
instruction  listed.  Special  areas  of  instruction:  Malacology,  Mycol- 
ogy, Icthyology,  Ecology.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ZOOL     170S     ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY  (4).  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Introduction  to  ultrastructure  and  optical  bases  of  microscopy 
with  basic  methods  for  the  preparation  of  biological  materials  for 
ultrastructural  studies.  8:00  MWF,  with  laboratory  1:00-4:00  M-F, 
Misch. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


BOTN 

311- 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BOTANY  (2-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 

381 

the  instructor.  Directed  individual  study.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

BOTN 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

BOTN 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

BOTN 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

ZOOL 

300- 

RESEARCH  COURSES  (3  or  more).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 

310 

instructor. 

ZOOL 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ZOOL 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ZOOL 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

BIOL  52  CELLULAR  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY  (4).  Prerequisites, 
Zoology  1 1 , 1 1 L,  or  Botany  1 1 ,  or  Biology  21 ,  21 L,  or  Bacteriology 
51 ,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fundamentals  of  cell  structure 
and  activity  in  relation  to  special  functions,  metabolism,  reproduc- 
tion, embryogenesis,  and  with  an  introduction  to  the  experimental 
analysis  of  cell  physiology  and  development.  Five  lecture  and  three 
recitation-demonstration-conference  hours  per  week.  9:40,  Dom- 
nas. 

ZOOL  11  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Term).  9:40,  Reice. 

ZOOL  11L  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  (See 
description  in  First  Term).  1:00-4:00  MTTh,  Reice. 

ZOOL  45  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
(3).  Prerequisites,  ZOOL  11,  11L,  or  two  courses  in  biological 
science.  Basic  structure  and  function  in  the  human  body  and  their 
explanation  by  principles  of  embryology,  histology,  heredity,  and 
evolution.  9:40,  Bynum. 

LABORATORY  FOR  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY 
AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  See  ZOOL  63L,  which  serves  as  the  anatomy 
laboratoryforZOOL45and  forall  premedical,  predental,  and  other 
health  affairs  curricula  requiring  ZOOL  45  with  laboratory. 
ZOOL  63L  VERTEBRATE  STRUCTURE  AND  EVOLUTION  LABORATORY 
(1 ).  Prerequisite,  or  corequisite,  ZOOL  63  or  45.  Vertebrate  com- 
parative anatomy  of  organ  systems  and  their  evolution  with 
emphasis  on  human  anatomy.  1:00-4:00  MTTh,  Bynum. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ZOOL      141S     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY  (MASC  141S)  (2-6). 
(See  description  in  first  term).  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


BOTN     311-  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BOTANY  (2-6).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 

381  the  instructor.  Directed  individual  study.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

BOTN     393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

BOTN     394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

BOTN     400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

ZOOL     300-  RESEARCH  COURSES  (Var.).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
310 

ZOOL     393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ZOOL     394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ZOOL     400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

BUSI  24  APPLIED  BUSINESS  STATISTICS  WITH  COMPUTER  APPLICA- 
TIONS (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  22  or  31  and  Statistics  23. 
Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 

BUSI  71  BASIC  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics 
10  or  equivalent.  Section  1,  8:00,  Bowen;  Section  2,  9:40,  Bowen. 

BUSI  72  ELEMENTARY  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  71  or  equivalent.  Section  1 ,  8:00,  Terrell; 
Section  2,  9:40,  Terrell. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 


Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following  prerequisites:  BUSI 
24,  71,  and  72,  ECON  10  and  100  or  101. 


BUSI 
BUSI 


BUSI 

BUSI 

BUSI 
BUSI 

BUSI 
BUSI 


130 
133 


140 

141 

150' 
152 

160 
161 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  (3).  8:00,  McLaughlin. 
DESIGN  AND  OPERATION  OF  PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  (3). 
Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  130  or  equivalent.  11:20, 
McLaughlin. 

LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  BUSINESS  (3).  8:00,  Stewart;  11:20, 
Stewart. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 
140  or  equivalent.  8:00,  Staff. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  (3).  9:40,  Blackburn;  1 1 :20,  Staff. 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  150  or  equivalent.  9:40,  Adams. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING  (3).  9:40,  Armstrong. 
ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  160  or 
equivalent.  8:00,  Armstrong. 


"Undergraduate  credit  only 
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BUSI  170  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Ad- 
ministration 72  or  equivalent.  11:20,  Langenderfer. 

BUSI  172  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 
9:40,  Staff. 

BUSI  177  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  INCOME  TAXATION  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  72  or  equivalent.  8:00,  Langenderfer. 

BUSI  178  STRUCTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  OF  ACCOUNT- 
ING (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  171.  11:20,  Reyn- 
olds. 

BUSI       180       BUSINESS  FINANCE  (3).  11:20,  Dearborn. 

BUSI  190  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Adminis- 
tration 130, 140, 150, 160, 180.  Open  only  to  majors.  8:00,  Dearborn. 

BUSI  192  INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
(3).  Prerequisite,  senior  standing.  11:20,  Staff. 

BUSI  199  MANAGEMENTSIMULATION  (3).  Prerequisites,  Business  Admin- 
istration 130,  140,  150,  160,  180.  Open  only  to  majors.  9:40,  Elvers. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


BUSI      272M    FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Adminis- 
tration 270M  or  equivalent.  8:00,  Reynolds. 
BUSI       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
BUSI      399       SEMINAR.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
BUSI       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

BUSI  24  APPLIED  BUSINESS  STATISTICS  WITH  COMPUTER  APPLICA- 
TIONS (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  22  or  31  and  Statistics  23. 
Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 

BUSI  71  BASIC  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  (3).  Prerequisites,  Econom- 
ics 10  or  equivalent.  9:40,  Staff. 

BUSI  72  ELEMENTARY  MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  71  or  equivalent.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

BUSI  97  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Business  Administration  140  or  equivalent.  Section  4, 
9:40,  Baroni. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following  prerequisites:  BUSI  24, 
71,  and  72,  ECON  10  and  100  or  101. 

BUSI       130*      PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
BUSI       140       LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  BUSINESS  (3).  8:00,  Baroni. 
BUSI       150*      ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  (3).  11:20,  Staff. 
BUSI       154*     PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Admin- 
istration 150  or  equivalent.  8:00,  Staff. 
BUSI       160*      PRINCIPLES  OF  MARKETING  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
"Undergraduate  credit  only. 
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BUSI       171       INTERMEDIATE  ACCCOUNTING  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business 

Administration  170  or  equivalent.  8:00,  Staff. 
BUSI       173       COST  ACCOUNTING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration 

72  or  equivalent.  9:40,  Staff. 
BUSI       177       PRINCIPLES  OF  FEDERAL  INCOMETAXATION  (3).  Prerequisite, 

Business  Administration  72  or  equivalent.  1 1 :20,  Hoffman. 
BUSI       180*      BUSINESS  FINANCE  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


BUSI 


BUSI 


BUSI 
BUSI 
BUSI 


273M 


277M 


394 
399 
400 


COST  AND  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  TOPICS  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Business  Administration  272M  or  equivalent.  11:20,  Staff. 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXATION  AND  PARTNERSHIP  ACCOUNT- 
ING (3).  Prerequisite,  Business  Administration  270  or  equivalent. 
9:40,  Hoffman. 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
SEMINAR.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


CHEMISTRY 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

CHEM  11  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Corequisite,  Chemis- 
try 11L.  The  course  is  the  first  member  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence. See  also  Chemistry  21.  Atomic  and  molecular  structure, 
stoichiometry  and  conservation  of  mass,  thermochemical  changes, 
and  conservation  of  energy.  8:00  M-F,  Johnson. 

CHEM  11L  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  (1).  Corequisite, 
Chemistry  11.11 :20-3:20  M-W,  or  1 1 :20-2:20  M-Th.  (Arrangements 
can  be  made  to  allow  the  student  to  begin  lab  at  one  o'clock.) 
Collier. 

CHEM  41  MODERN  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  SEPARATION  AND 
CHARACTERIZATION  (2).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  21;  corequi- 
site, Chemistry  41 L;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  61 .  The 
basic  principles  of  chemical  separations,  including  chromatogra- 
phy and  electrophoresis,  and  an  introduction  to  analytical  spec- 
troscopy (visible,  ultraviolet,  and  infrared)  from  a  quantitative  and 
structural  viewpoint.  8:00  M-F,  Jorgenson. 

CHEM  41L  LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS  (2). 
Corequisite,  Chemistry  41 ;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry 
61.  Applications  of  separation  and  spectroscopic  techniques  to 
organic  compounds,  including  some  of  biological  interest.  Princi- 
ples of  chromatography  and  absorption  spectroscopy;  correlation 
of  spectra  with  structure.  (This  laboratory  serves  as  an  organic 
chemistry  laboratory  for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  1 :00- 
5:00  MTW,  Jorgenson,  Little. 


"Undergraduate  credit  only. 
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CHEM  42 


CHEM  42L 


CHEM  61 


CHEM  62 


CHEM  99 


MODERN  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  SEPARATION  AND 
CHARACTERIZATION:  SECOND  COURSE  (2).  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  41 ;  corequisite,  Chemistry  42L;  prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site,  Chemistry  62.  Intermediate  analytical  spectroscopy  (mag- 
netic resonance  and  mass  spectroscopy);  principles  of  Nernstian 
electrochemistry;  acid-base-solvent  concepts;  analysis  of  kinetics 
and  equilibria;  radiochemical  techniques.  9:40  M-F,  Bursey. 
LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS: 
SECOND  COURSE  (2).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  62; 
corequisite,  Chemistry  42.  Applicationsand  illustrations  of  modern 
analytical  spectroscopic  techniques;  quantitative  investigation  of 
chemical  properties  through  electrochemical,  radiochemical,  and 
newer  titrimetic  techniques  (some  preparative  experience  in- 
cluded with  these  studies).  (This  course  serves  as  an  organic 
chemistry  laboratory  for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  1 :00- 
5:00  MTW,  Bursey. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  21.  Molecular  structure  and  its  determination  by  mod- 
ern physical  methods,  correlation  between  structure  and  reactivity 
and  the  theoretical  basis  for  these  relationships;  classification  of 
"reaction  types"  exhibited  by  organic  molecules  using  as  exam- 
ples molecules  of  biological  importance.  (41 L  serves  as  an  organic 
chemistry  laboratory  for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  9:40 
M-F,  Little. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  61.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  61,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  chemical  properties  of  organic  molecules  of  bio- 
logical importance.  (42L  serves  as  an  organic  chemistry  laboratory 
for  premedical  and  predental  students.)  8:00  M-F,  Evans. 
RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  (3).  Pre- 
requisites, permission  of  the  instructor  and  the  director  of  Under- 
graduate Studies,  and  one  chemistry  course  numbered  107  or 
higher.  For  advanced  chemistry  students  who  wish  to  conduct  a 
research  project  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty  supervisor.  Re- 
stricted to  on-campus  work.  May  be  taken  repeatedly  for  credit  but 
Chemistry  99and  101  together  may  not  becounted  formorethan9 
hours  total  credit  toward  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  Chemistry,  and 
Chemistry  99  may  be  counted  for  no  more  than  3  hours  credit 
toward  the  advanced  Chemistry  elective  category  of  the  B.S. 
degree.  Work  done  in  Chemistry  99  may  be  counted  towards 
Honors  in  Chemistry  by  petition  to  the  Honors  Committee  of  the 
department.  Brochures  giving  further  details  on  Chemistry  99  and 
Honors  in  Chemistry  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  in  Venable  Hall.  To  be  arranged.  Johnson. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

CHEM  101  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1-3).  Prerequisite,  to  be 
determined  by  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies.  Registration  limited.  Equivalent  to  one  to  three  hours  a 
week.  Johnson. 
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CHEM  170L  SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  (2).  Prerequisites, 
Chemistry  62,  42L.  An  integrated  treatment  of  both  organic  and 
inorganic  synthesis.  12:00-5:00  TWTh,  Evans. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

CHEM  331  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  biological  chemistry.  This  course  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  341  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  351  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  361  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  381  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  331,  341,  351, 
361,  or  381.  Staff. 

CHEM     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 

331,  341,  351,  361,  or  381.  Staff. 
CHEM     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

CHEM  21  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 11;  corequisite,  Chemistry  21  L.  The  course  is  the  second 
member  of  a  two-semester  sequence.  See  also  Chemistry  11. 
Chemical  equilibrium,  reaction  rates,  representative  chemical 
structures,  and  reactions.  9:40  M-F,  Jicha. 

CHEM  21L  QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  (1).  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  11L;  corequisite,  Chemistry21.  11:20-3:20  MTW,  Dear- 
man,  Jicha,  Pedersen. 

CHEM  42  MODERN  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  FOR  SEPARATION  AND 
CHARACTERIZATION:  SECOND  COURSE  (2).  (See  description 
in  First  Term.)  8:00  M-F,  Linton. 

CHEM  42L  LABORATORY  IN  SEPARATIONS  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHARAC- 
TERIZATION OF  ORGANIC  AND  BIOLOGICAL  COMPOUNDS: 
SECOND  COURSE  (2).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  1 :00-5:00 
MTW,  Linton,  Hodgson. 
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CHEM  51  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  21  orequiv- 
alent.  Bonding  in  inorganic  compounds;  molecular  orbital  and 
crystal  field  theories;  reactions  of  transition  metal  complexes, 
chemistry  of  nonmetals.  9:40  M-F,  Hodgson. 

CHEM  61  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Term.)  8:00  M-F,  Templeton. 

CHEM  62  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (2).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Term.)  9:40  M-F,  Coke. 

CHEM  99  RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  To  be  arranged.  Templeton. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

CHEM     101       SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (Var.).  (See  description 

under  First  Term.)  To  be  arranged.  Templeton. 
CHEM  107  BIOCHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  CHEMIS- 
TRY (Biochemistry  100,  Zoology  107)  (3).  Prerequisites,  Chemis- 
try 62  and  one  course  in  Biology.  Lectures  on  the  chemistry  and 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  proteins  and 
nucleic  acids,  elementary  enzyme  kinetics,  biochemical  genetics, 
regulatory  mechanisms;  bioenergetics.  9:40  M-F,  Dearman. 
CHEM     171 L     SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY  (2).  Prerequisite,  170L; 

prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  51  or  150.  An  integrated 
treatment  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  synthesis.  12:00-5:00 
TWTh,  Coke. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOPHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequi- 
sites, Chemistry  61,  Physics  25C,  and  Mathematics  32.  Does  not 
carry  credit  toward  graduate  work  in  chemistry  or  credit  toward  B.S. 
degree  in  chemistry.  Application  of  thermodynamics  to  biochemi- 
cal processes;  enzyme  kinetics;  properties  of  biopolymers  in  solu- 
tion. 8:00  M-F,  Pedersen. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  biological  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  organic  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 


CHEM  180 


CHEM  331 


CHEM  341 


CHEM  351 


CHEM  361 
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CHEM  381  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY  (1  or  more).  Seminar  and  directed  study  on  research 
methods  of  physical  chemistry.  The  course  provides  a  foundation 
for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research.  Staff. 

CHEM  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  331 ,  341 ,  351 , 
361,  or  381.  Staff. 

CHEM     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  Chemistry 

331 ,  341 ,  351 ,  361 ,  or  381 .  Staff. 
CHEM     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

CLASSICS 
FIRST  TERM 


LATN 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  11:20,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

LATN      101X     ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL  LATIN  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(3).  11:20,  Staff. 


NOTE:  Students  interested  in  taking  Latin  3,  Latin  21 ,  or  Greek  3  in  the  First  Term  of 
the  Summer  Session  are  asked  to  contact  the  Department  of  Classics, 
212  Murphey  Hall  030A. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


CLAR 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

CLAR 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

CLAR 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GREK 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

GREK 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GREK 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

LATN 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

LATN 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

LATN 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

CLAS  33  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES  (3).  An  introduction  to  classical  civiliza- 
tion through  study  of  its  most  important  period  in  Greece.  Atten- 
tion to  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  Lectures  and  discus- 
sion. 8:00,  West. 

CLAS  77  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  (3).  An  introduction  to  mythology,  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  cycles  of  myths  which  developed  in  ancient 
Greece.  Illustrations  from  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  9:40, 
Koeppel. 

LATN      2  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (3).  11:20,  Staff. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

LATN      102X     ELEMENTARY  CLASSICAL  LATIN  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 
(3).  11:20,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


CLAR 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  (3).  To  be  arranged 

CLAR 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

CLAR 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GREK 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

GREK 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GREK 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

LATN 

341 

SPECIAL  READING  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

LATN 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

LATN 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

CLIT       22        GREAT  BOOKS:  ROMANTICISM  THROUGH  MODERNISM  (3). 

Selected  readings  from  Western  literature,  including  authors  such 
as  Goethe,  Flaubert,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Ibsen,  Kafka,  Proust, 
Beckett,  and  Woolf.  Fulfills  Aesthetic  Perspective  requirement. 
8:00,  Leonard. 

CLIT  96  MODERN  WOMEN  WRITERS:  A  STUDY  IN  LITERARY  SENSIBIL- 
ITY (3).  The  development  of  a  women's  literary  tradition  in  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  George  Eliot,  Kate  Chopin,  Isak  Dinesen, 
Colette,  Virginia  Woolf,  Gertrude  Stein,  Anais  Nin,  Marguerite 
Duras,  Nathalie  Sarraute.  9:40,  Leonard. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

COMP  14  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  (3).  Introduction  to  com- 
puter use.  Approaches  to  problem-solving;  algorithms  and  their 
design;  fundamental  programming  skills,  using  Pascal.  9:40,  Staff. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

COMP     104-     STRUCTURED  PROGRAMMING  I  (2).  Prerequisite,  COMP  14. 

104X  (May  be  taken  without  graduate  credit  as  COMP  104X.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  together  with  COMP  114,  118,  or  119.  COMP  104 
and  105  together  are  equivalent  in  content  and  credit  to  COMP 
114.)  How  to  write  good  programs:  top-down  programming  and 
documentation,  structured  programming,  conrol  and  data  struc- 
tures, recursion,  program  correctness,  and  programming  style, 
using  Pascal.  11:20,  Staff. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

COMP     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

COMP     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.) 

COMP     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

COMP     14         INTRODUCTION  TO  PROGRAMMING  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Term.)  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

COMP     105-      STRUCTURED  PROGRAMMING  II  (2).  Prerequisite,  COMP  104. 

1 05X  (May  be  taken  without  graduate  credit  as  COMP  1 05X.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  together  with  COMP  114,  118,  or  119.  COMP  104 
and  105  together  are  equivalent  in  content  and  credit  to  COMP 
114.)  How  to  write  good  programs:  top-down  programming  and 
documentation,  structured  programming,  control  and  data  struc- 
tures, use  of  secondary  storage,  program  correctness,  and  pro- 
gramming style,  using  Pascal.  Exposure  to  COBOL.  11:20,  Staff. 

COMP     118-      DATA  PROCESSING  TECHNIQUES  (3).  Prerequisite,  COMP  14. 

1 18X  (May  be  taken  without  graduate  credit  as  COMP  118X.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  together  with  COMP  104,  105,  114,  or  119.)  Data 
processing  as  used  in  the  social  sciences  and  business.  Advanced 
PL/1,  file  processing,  JCL,  and  program  packages.  9:40,  Staff. 

COMP  120  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  COMP  14.  Data 
representation,  computer  architecture  and  implementation,  assem- 
bler language  programming.  1:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

COMP     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

COMP     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

COMP     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


DRAMATIC  ART 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

DRAM  15  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE  (3).  A  study  of  the  represen- 
tative plays,  along  with  historical  and  theoretical  considerations 
for  the  theatre  as  a  performing  art  and  cultural  force.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Boyd;  Section  2,  11:20,  Owen. 

DRAM  20  PLAY  ANALYSIS  (3).  Development  of  the  skills  to  analyze  plays  for 
academic  and  production  purposes  through  the  intensive  study  of 
representative  plays.  Open  to  nonmajors;  Prerequisite  to  Dramatic 
Art  Major.  8:00,  Graves. 
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ACTING  FOR  NONMAJORS  (3).  Introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  stage  performance.  Section  1,  8:00,  Rez- 
zuto;  Section  2,  9:40,  Rezzuto;  Section  3,  9:40,  Graves;  Section  4, 
9:40,  Kearsley;  Section  5,  11:20,  Boyd;  Section  6,  11:20,  Kearsley. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  ACTOR  (3).  An 
introduction  to  techniques  in  relaxation,  stretch  and  placement, 
effort/shape,  and  dance  for  the  actor.  Open  to  nonmajors  and 
majors.  9:40,  Laurie  Boyd. 

TECHNICAL  METHODS  (3).  Introduction  to  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  design  and  execution  of  plans  for  the  scenery, 
lighting,  and  costuming  of  theatre  presentations.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  high  school  teachers.  9:40-12:50,  Taylor. 
DRAMATIC  ART  PROJECT  IN  THEATRE  AND  TELEVISION 
PERFORMANCE  AND  PRODUCTION  (4).  A  practical  course  in 
the  transformation  of  theatre  onto  video  tape.  The  course  work  is 
entirely  practical.  For  four  hours  a  day,  students  work  on  the 
production  of  a  fully  realized  play  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
Theatre  Laboratory  and  then  mounted  for  video  cameras  through 
coordination  with  the  RTVMP  Department.  Students  become  the 
production  teams,  actors,  and  directors  of  both  the  theatre  and 
television  projects.  Students  should  also  register  for  RTVMP  98. 
Admission  is  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  12:30-4:30,  Roten- 
berg. 
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SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

DRAM  15  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEATRE  (3).  A  study  of  representative 
plays,  along  with  historical  and  theoretical  considerations  for  the 
theatre  as  a  performing  art  and  cultural  force.  8:00,  Housman. 

DRAM  35  ACTING  FOR  NONMAJORS  (3).  Introductory  course  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  stage  performance.  Section  1,  9:40,  Hous- 
man; Section  2,  9:40,  Barnett;  Section  3,  1 1 :20,  Barnett;  Section  4, 
9:40,  Meisel;  Section  5,  11:20,  Tyson;  Section  6,  11:20,  Seitz. 

DRAM  60  STAGECRAFT  (3).  A  general  survey  of  the  materials,  equipment, 
and  processes  used  in  technical  theatre.  Of  special  interestto  high 
school  teachers.  9:40,  McKay. 


ECONOMICS 


NOTE:  Economics  10  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses,  except 
Economics  70.  Other  prerequisites  are  given  in  the  course  descriptions. 
Courses  designed  for  specific  majors  are  Economics  1 01  and  132  for  eco- 
nomics majors,  Economics  100and  130for  Business  Administration  majors, 
and  Economics  100,  145,  190,  and  192  for  Industrial  Relations  majors.  Only 
one  in  each  of  the  following  pairs  may  be  taken  for  graduation  credit: 
100  or  101;  130  or  132;  140  or  141;  145  or  147;  190  or  194. 


FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ECON  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  (3).  Introduction  to  funda- 
mental issues  in  economics  including  competition,  scarcity,  oppor- 
tunity cost,  resource  allocation,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the 
determination  of  prices.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2  and  Sec- 
tion 3,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  4,  11:20,  Staff. 

ECON  70  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (3).  Sources  and  collection  of  data, 
tabular,  and  graphic  presentation,  averages,  dispersion,  time-series 
analysis,  correlation,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statistics  and 
tests  of  significance.  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ECON  100  MICROECONOMICS:THEORYAND  APPLICATIONS  (3).  Analysis 
of  the  ways  in  which  consumers  and  business  firms  interact  in  a 
market  economy.  8:00,  Staff. 

ECON  101  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  PRICE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  22  or  equivalent.  The  determination  of  pri- 
ces and  the  distribution  of  income  in  a  market  system.  11:20, 
Appleyard. 

ECON     130       MONEY,  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  (3). 

Analysis  of  the  role  of  money  in  the  economy,  its  creation  and 
management,  institutional  setting,  policy  implications,  and  interre- 
lationships with  other  variables  in  determining  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  11:20,  Ingram. 
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ECON  132  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  MONEY,  INCOME,  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT (3).  An  introduction  to  contemporary  macroeconomic  con- 
cepts and  analysis.  Topics  include  the  level,  fluctuations,  and 
growth  of  national  income,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
designed  to  achieve  economic  goals.  8:00,  OToole. 

ECON  140  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (3).  Principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  budgetary  activities  of  American  governments — federal, 
state,  and  local.  9:40,  Wilde. 

ECON  161  TOPICS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS  (3).  An  introduction 
to  international  trade,  the  balance  of  payments,  and  related  issues 
of  foreign  economic  policy.  8:00,  Ingram. 

ECON  163  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics  100  or 
101.  An  introduction  to  the  economic  characteristics  and  problems 
of  the  less  developed  countries  and  to  theories  and  policies  appli- 
cable to  the  developing  economy.  1 1 :20,  Field. 

ECON  192  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  II  (3).  Prerequisites,  Eco- 
nomics 100  and  190.  An  economic  analysis  of  working  conditions 
including  such  topics  as  the  pay  package,  job  satisfaction,  work- 
place, health  and  safety,  promotions,  grievances,  employment 
stability,  pensions,  and  mandatory  retirement.  9:40,  Siebert. 


Courses  for  Graudates 


ECON     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ECON     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ECON     399       SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Staff. 
ECON     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ECON  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  Section  1 ,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  3, 1 1 :20, 
Staff;  Section  4,  1:00,  Staff. 

ECON  70  ELEMENTARY  STATISTICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ECON  100  MICROECONOMICS:  THEORY  AND  APPLICATIONS  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  9:40,  McFarland. 

ECON  101  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  PRICE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  8:00,  Ruser. 

ECON  130  MONEY,  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  (3). 
(See  description  in  First  Term.)  1 :00,  Benavie. 

ECON  132  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY:  MONEY,  INCOME,  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Benavie. 

ECON  145  PUBLIC  POLICYTOWARD  BUSINESS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Econom- 
ics 1 00.  Industry  structure  and  its  relation  to  performance;  market 
imperfections;  description  and  analysis  of  antitrust  and  regulation. 
8:00,  Blitch. 
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ECON  190  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 100.  An  analysis  of  the  determination  of  wages,  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  and  inflation  with  special  attention  given  to 
the  role  of  unions.  1 1 :20,  Blitch. 

ECON  193  HISTORY  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  (3).  A  history  of  the  labor 
movement  in  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  its  eco- 
nomic significance.  9:40,  Hydell. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


ECON     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ECON     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ECON     399      SEMINAR  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  To  be  ar- 
ranged. Staff. 
ECON     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


EDUCATION 
FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

EDUC  41  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  Primarily  for  nonedu- 
cation  majors;  only  as  an  elective  for  education  majors.  An  exami- 
nation of  forces  affecting  education  in  the  U.S.,  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  school  system,  and  issues  and  trends.  9:40,  Wool- 
ever. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

(Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses  only  by  explicit 
permission  of  their  advisor  or  dean.) 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


EDCI 


EDCI 


EDCI 


210 


231 


303 


INSTRUCTIONAL  THEORIES  (3).  Prerequisites,  prior  learning 
course,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Nature  and  application  of 
instructional  theories;  study  of  the  theoretical  basis  for  instruc- 
tional practices.  11:20,  Hannum. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  READING  (3).  Survey  in  developmental  and 
corrective  reading  instruction.  4:00-5:50  M-Th,  Fitzgerald. 
PROBLEMS  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION:  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS  TO  INSTRUCTION  (3).  Prerequisite,  two  courses 
in  graduate  education.  9:40,  Hannum. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

EDFO  100  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  (3).  Nature 
and  relevance  of  educational  psychology;  source  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  data;  teacher-learning  situations,  evaluation,  and  report- 
ing. 11:20,  Coop. 

EDFO  101  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  ADOLESCENCE  (3).  The- 
ories and  research  findings  as  aids  to  understanding  of  human 
behavior  and  development.  9:40,  Coop. 

EDFO  106  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  (3).  See 
Special  Features  page  34.  Short  Term:  June  15-June  30.  Basic  con- 
cepts; the  role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum  construction  and  revi- 
sion and  in  improvement  of  instruction.  9:40-12:50,  Brantley. 

EDFO  180  STATISTICS  AND  DESIGN  I  (4).  Introduction  to  descriptive  and 
inferential  statistics  applicable  to  educational  research.  1 :00-3:00, 
Ware. 

EDFO      190       EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  MICROCOMPUTERS  (3). 

See  Special  Features  p.  34.  Short  Term:  June  15-June  30.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  the  instructor.  Introductory  BASIC  program- 
ming; overview  of  CAI,  CMI,  word  processing,  software  evaluation, 
and  teacher  utility  programs.  9:40-12:50,  Lab,  to  be  arranged, 
Stuck. 

EDFO  201  PSYCHOLOGYOFLEARNING  INTHESCHOOL(3).  Prerequisite, 
EDUC  71  or  equivalent.  Learning  in  the  school  setting;  fundamen- 
tal concepts  and  issues;  evaluation.  4:00-5:30,  Stuck. 

EDFO  286  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  (3).  Pre- 
requisites, EDFO  180,  281,  285  (which  may  betaken  concurrently), 
or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Rationale  and  application  of  mul- 
tivariate statistical  techniques  to  data  collected  in  educational  set- 
tings. 9:40,  Ware. 

EDFO      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 

EDFO     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3). 

EDFO      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

EDSP  130  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (3).  See  Special 
Features  page  34.  Short  Term:  June  15-June  30.  The  gifted  child 
and  the  various  handicapping  conditions.  8:00-1 1:10,  Wyne. 

EDSP  135  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION  (3).  Intensive  study 
of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  educationally 
handicapping  conditions  and  the  children  so  handicapped.  4:00- 
7:30  T-Th,  Ragland. 

EDSP  143  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS  (SPHS 
183)  (3).  The  etiology,  epidemiology,  assessment,  and  educational 
implications  of  speech  and  language  disorders.  9:40,  Lubker. 

EDSP  200  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  (3).  See  Special 
Features  page  34.  Short  Term:  June  15-June  30.  Prerequisite,  gradu- 
atestanding.  Philosophical  basesof  pupil  personnel  services,  with 
emphasis  on  school  guidance  programs.  1:00-4:00,  Brown. 

EDSP  209  ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZING  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  (3).  SeeSpecial 
Features  page  34.  Short  Term:  May  24-June  13.  Prerequisite,  18 
hours  in  counselor  education.  Issues  in  organizing  guidance  servi- 
ces; organizing  such  services.  1:00-4:00,  Brown. 
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EDSP  224  WORKING  WITH  PARENTS  AND  FAMILIES  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  (3).  Trends,  research,  sociological  and  psychological 
issues,  intervention,  and  interaction  with  families,  including  field 
experiences.  4:00-5:30,  Strickland. 


SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

EDUC  12  MATHEMATICS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  one  college  level  math  course. 
Study  of  mathematics  content  of  elementary  programs,  including 
materials,  techniques,  and  teaching  aids.  11:20,  Ballew. 

EDUC  41  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in 
First  Term.)  11:20,  Unks. 

EDUC  53  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Re- 
quired of  all  prospective  secondary  school  teachers.  Introductory 
course  that  emphasizes  principles,  methods,  materials,  guidelines, 
and  specific  strategies  for  the  various  content  areas.  9:40,  Palmer. 

EDUC  71  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Primarily  for  noneducation 
majors,  only  as  an  elective  for  education  majors.  Nature  and  rele- 
vance of  educational  psychology;  application  of  education  re- 
search; teacher-learning  situations;  education  evaluation  and 
reporting.  9:40,  Pryzwansky. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

(Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses  only  by  explicit 
permission  of  their  advisor  or  dean.) 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EDCI  120  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3).  Development  of  early 
childhood  education;  growth  and  development  of  very  young 
children;  learning  environment;  programs  and  services.  Section  1 , 
9:40,  Brice;  Section  2,  to  be  announced,  Day. 

EDCI       121       THE  CURRICULUM  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3). 

Objectives  of  early  childhood  education  and  curricula  in  language 
development,  science,  social  living,  numbers,  music,  art,  and  dra- 
matic play.  Section  1,  11:20,  Brice;  Section  2,  to  be  announced, 
Day. 

EDCI  200  INTRODUCTION  TO  CURRICULUM  (3).  For  graduate  students  in 
education  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Hounshell;  Section  2,  8:00  (Lyndhurst  Fellows  only),  Hennis. 

EDCI       230*     THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3). 

Objectives,  methods,  and  materials  of  instruction;  issues  and 
trends;  and  research  in  the  field.  9:40,  Hennis. 

EDCI  231  IMPROVEMENT  IN  READING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
11:20.  Palmer. 

EDCI       232       DIAGNOSIS  ANDTREATMENTOFREADING  DIFFICULTIES  (3). 

Prerequisites,  EDCI  231  and  permission  of  instructor.  Causes 
of  reading  disability,  observation  procedures,  diagnostic  testing, 
report  writing,  and  instructional  methods  and  materials.  8:00, 
Spiegel. 

EDCI  233  PRACTICUM  IN  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  READING 
DIFFICULTIES  (3).  Prerequisite,  EDCI  232.  Supervised  clinical  or 
laboratory  practicum  with  reading  disability  cases.  9:40,  Spiegel. 

EDCI  236*  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Pro- 
grams and  materials  for  elementary  school  science;  organizing 
and  operating  science  programs.  9:40,  Hounshell. 

EDCI  237*  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3).  9:40, 
Ballew. 

EDCI  240*  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  EN- 
GLISH (3).  Prerequisites,  Class  A  English  certificate  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  course  designed  to  examine  research,  experiment  prac- 
tices, effects  of  language  theories,  structure,  and  program.  9:40, 
Hennis. 

EDCI  246*  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  NATURAL 
SCIENCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  N.C.  Class  A  Certificate,  or  equiva- 
lent, and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Current  trends  in  science 
teaching,  with  emphasis  on  experimental  science  programs  and 
research  in  science  education.  9:40,  Hounshell. 

EDCI  247*  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHE- 
MATICS (3).  Prerequisite,  N.C.  Class  A  Certificate,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Trends  in  mathematics 
teaching,  emphasizing  research  results,  and  experimental  pro- 
grams. 9:40,  Ballew. 

*A  student  should  register  for  either  EDCI  230  or  240;  EDCI  236  or  246;  EDCI  237  or  247— not  both  courses  in  a 
pair. 


GROUP  PROCESS  AND  BEHAVIORAL  CHANGE  (3).  See  Special 
Features  page  35.  Short  Term:  July  6- July  21 .  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Fundamental  research  orientations  in  the 
small  group  area  and  their  applications.  9:40-12:50,  Watson. 
PRACTICUM  PROBLEMS  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
RELATED  TO  TEACHING  (3).  Prerequisites,  EDCI  120,  121. 
Supervised  observation  and  teaching  internship  experiences.  To 
be  announced,  Day. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  4:00-8:00  TTh,  White. 
SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  (3).  (Not 
appropriate  in  a  doctoral  program.)  Study  of  historical  develop- 
ments, philosophical  theories,  and  social  forces.  1:00,  Unks. 
STATISTICS  AND  DESIGN  II  (4).  Prerequisite,  EDFO  180.  Hypoth- 
esis testing  in  educational  research  with  analysis  of  variance  and 
regression  models,  using  the  computer.  10:00-12:00,  Kanoy. 
LOGIC  OF  INQUIRY  (3).  Introduction  to  the  rationale  and  proce- 
dures of  scientific  investigation  as  applied  in  education.  4:00-8:00 
MW,  White. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SPECIALIZED  PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS  (SPHS 
183)  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Lubker. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS  (3).  Affective 
behavior  management  and  applied  analysis  techniques  to  increase 
learning  in  exceptional  children.  8:00,  Bailey. 
THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Emphasis  on  theory  as  a  means  of  conceptualizing 
behavior  change  in  the  counseling  process.  1:00,  Galassi. 
PREPRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING  (3).  Prerequisites,  EDSP  201 
(may  be  taken  concurrently)  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Interviewing  techniques,  using  role  playing,  video,  and  audio 
feedback.  2:40,  Galassi. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  EMOTIONALLY  DIS- 
TURBED CHILDREN  (3).  Overview  including  history,  philosophi- 
cal issues,  alternative  concepts,  management,  programs,  and  pro- 
fessional roles.  11:20,  Epanchin. 

SCHOOL  REFORM  (3).  Historical  attempts  at  educational  reform; 
analysis  of  types  of  reform,  reform  processes,  impediments,  and 
consequences  of  reform  attempts.  11:20,  Noblit. 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Introduc- 
tion totheorganizational  choices,  relationships,  and  management 
practices  in  the  schools.  9:40,  George. 

SUPERVISION  AND  INSTRUCTION  (3).  Nature  and  purposes  of 
supervision,  trends,  teacher  participation,  specific  techniques, 
training  and  qualifications  of  supervisors.  11:20,  Yeager. 
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EDSP  295  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS  (3).  Prerequisites,  EDSP  291.  Exami- 
nation of  studies  which  provide  bases  for  interpreting  leadership 
roles  in  educational  organizations.  11:20,  George. 

EDSP  297  FIELD  TECHNIQUES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  (3).  Pre- 
requisites, EDFO  285  and  180.  Introduction  to  field  research 
methods  and  analysis  of  qualitative  data.  9:40,  Noblit. 

EDSP  322  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  (3).  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Explores  the  etiology,  classroom  manifestations,  treatment 
programs,  test  patterns,  differential  functioning,  and  related  re- 
search. 1:00,  Pryzwansky. 

EDSP  345  PROBLEMS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (GIFTED  ANDTALENTED) 
(3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  For  post-master's  students  wanting  supervised  field 
and  pilot  research.  To  be  arranged,  Gallagher. 


ENGLISH 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ENGL      1  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  Required  of  all 

students  except  those  exempted  by  placement  tests.  9:40,  Thom- 
son. 

ENGL     2  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  Required  of  all 

students  except  those  exempted  by  placement  tests.  Section  1, 
9:40,  Raper;  Section  2,  11:20,  Taylor. 

ENGL  20  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  CHAUCER  TO  POPE  (3).  Required  of 
English  majors.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Donne, 
Milton,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Drama,  poetry,  and  prose.  9:40,  Taylor. 

ENGL  22  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  WORDSWORTH  TO  ELIOT  (3).  Required 
of  English  majors.  Survey  of  Romantic,  Victorian,  and  Modern 
periods.  Poetry,  novels,  and  plays.  11:20,  Staff. 

ENGL  23  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION  (3).  Freshman  and  sophomore 
elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Novels  and  shorter  fiction  by 
Smollett,  Conrad,  Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Orwell,  James,  Cary,  Mala- 
mud,  Golding,  and  others.  11:20,  Thomson. 

ENGL  24  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  (3).  Freshman  and  sophomore 
elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The  literature  of  the  present 
generation.  9:40,  Harper. 

ENGL  28  MAJOR  AMERICAN  AUTHORS  (3).  Freshman  and  sophomore 
elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  approximately  six 
major  American  authors  drawn  from  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw- 
thorne, Melville,  Whitman,  Clemens,  Dickinson,  James,  Eliot, 
Frost,  Hemingway,  O'Neill,  Faulkner,  and  others.  11:20,  Raper. 

ENGL  30  ADVANCED  EXPOSITORY  WRITING  (3).  Organization  and  pres- 
entation of  information  and  ideas,  clarifying  complex  interrela- 
tionships, interpreting  and  evaluating,  presenting  a  logical  case 
persuasively,  adapting  presentation  to  circumstances  and  readers. 
9:40,  Edge. 
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ENGL  32  BUSINESS  WRITING  (3).  Clarity,  conciseness,  and  effectiveness 
of  statement;  logical  and  psychological  patterns  of  organization; 
adaptation  to  varying  audiences.  Memoranda,  reports,  proposals, 
letters.  11:20,  Harper. 

ENGL  64  MILTON  (3).  The  works  of  Milton  studied  in  the  light  of  his  life, 
times,  and  culture.  11:20,  Voitle. 

ENGL  78  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1870-1910  (3).  Wilde,  Swinburne,  Yeats, 
Shaw,  Conrad,  and  others.  11:20,  Edge. 

ENGL  82  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AFTER  1890  (3).  Major  authors  from 
1890  to  the  present.  8:00,  Ludington. 

ENGL  93  THE  BRITISH  NOVEL  FROM  1870  TO  WORLD  WAR  II  (3).  Hardy, 
Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Cary,  Greene,  and  others.  9:40,  Thorn- 
ton. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ENGL  130  ADVANCED  EXPOSITORY  WRITING  (3).  Organization  and  pres- 
entation of  information  and  ideas,  clarifying  complex  interrela- 
tionships, interpreting  and  evaluating,  presenting  a  logical  case 
persuasively,  adapting  presentation  to  circumstances  and  readers. 
9:40,  Edge. 

ENGL  140  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE  (THE  BRITISH  NOVEL 
FROM  1870  TO  WORLD  WAR  II)  (3).  Hardy,  Conrad,  Joyce,  Law- 
rence, Cary,  Greene,  and  others.  9:40,  Thornton. 

ENGL  190  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  20TH  CEN- 
TURY (3).  A  survey  of  20th-century  British  and  American  drama, 
poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism.  11:20,  Harmon. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ENGL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ENGL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ENGL  397  DIRECTED  READINGS  (Var.),  Staff. 

ENGL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ENGL  W  BASIC  WRITING  (3).  Required  of  all  students  scoring  400  or  below 
on  Verbal  SAT.  9:40,  Staff. 

ENGL      1  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  (See  description 

in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  9:40,Stumpf;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

ENGL     2  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  (3).  (See  description 

in  First  Term.)  Section  1 ,  9:40,  Avery;  Section  2, 1 1 :20,  Brookhouse. 

ENGL  22  BRITISH  LITERATURE,  WORDSWORTH  TO  ELIOT  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Rust. 

ENGL  23  INTRODUCTION  TO  FICTION  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
11:20,  Staff. 

ENGL  24  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  9:40,  Brookhouse. 
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ENGL  26  INTRODUCTION  TO  DRAMA  (3).  Freshman  and  sophomore  elec- 
tive, open  tojuniorsand  seniors.  Dramaof  the  Greek,  Renaissance, 
and  Modern  periods.  1:00,  King. 

ENGL  32  BUSINESS  WRITING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  11:20, 
Staff. 

ENGL  54  NON DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE 
(3).  A  survey  of  major  genres  and  of  about  twenty  authors  includ- 
ing Skelton,  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Shake- 
speare. 11:20,  Mills. 

ENGL  58  SHAKESPEARE  (3).  Study  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  representative 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies.  9:40,  Mills. 

ENGL     66         PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  NEOCLASSICAL  PERIOD  (3). 

Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Gray. 
11:20,  Haig. 

ENGL  72  THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC  WRITERS  (3).  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  others.  11:20,  Stumpf. 

ENGL  81  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  TO  1890  (3).  Major  authors  from  the 
beginning  to  1890.  8:00,  King. 

ENGL  83  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  (3).  The  American  novel  through  World 
War  II.  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Clemens,  James,  Anderson,  Heming- 
way, Faulkner,  and  others.  9:40,  Bain. 

ENGL  95  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY (3).  A  survey  of  British  and  American  drama.  11:20,  Avery. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ENGL  140  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE  (THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL) 
(3).  The  American  novel  through  World  War  II.  Hawthorne,  Mel- 
ville, Clemens,  James,  Anderson,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  oth- 
ers. 9:40,  Bain. 

ENGL  154  NONDRAMATICLITERATUREOFTHEENGLISH  RENAISSANCE 
(3).  A  survey  of  major  genres  and  of  about  twenty  authors,  includ- 
ing Skelton,  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Shake- 
speare. 1 1 :20,  Mills. 

ENGL  195  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY (3).  A  survey  of  British  and  American  drama.  11:20,  Avery. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ENGL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ENGL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ENGL  397  DIRECTED  READINGS  (Var.),  Staff. 

ENGL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


GEOGRAPHY 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GEOG  10  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  Natural  Science  Credit.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  occurrence  characteristics  and  interrelationships  of 
the  earth's  climates,  landforms,  natural  vegetation  and  soils,  espe- 
cially as  they  influence  man's  attempt  to  utilize  his  environment. 
9:40,  Kopec. 

GEOG  20  THE  CHANGING  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
geography  of  human  activity  as  it  occurs  throughout  the  world. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  current  problems  related  to  population, 
resources,  regional  development,  and  urbanization.  8:00,  Gesler. 

GEOG  30  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Population  and  eco- 
logical aspects  of  problems  in  the  urban  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  of  Third  World  nationsfrom  a  geographical  perspec- 
tive. 11:20,  Meade. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

GEOG  145  MEDICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  The  human  ecology  of  health  is  stud- 
ied by  analyzing  the  cultural/environmental  interactions  that  lie 
behind  world  patterns  of  disease  distribution,  diffusion,  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  ways  these  are  being  altered  by  development.  9:40, 
Meade. 

GEOG  168  AFRICA  (3).  Primary  emphasis  on  the  dynamic  spatial  organiza- 
tion of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Individual  countries  will  be 
studied  in  view  of  their  geographic  characteristics  and  problems. 
11:20,  Gesler. 
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GEOG  171  CARTOGRAPHY  (3).  Introduction  to  maps  and  mapmaking,  stress- 
ing drafting  and  computer  techniques,  map  design,  and  methods 
of  representing  data  on  maps.  One  lecture  and  four  laboratory 
hours  a  week.  8:00,  Kopec. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

GEOG     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GEOG     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GEOG     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GEOG  10  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (3).  Natural  Science  Credit.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  occurrence  characteristics  and  interrelationships  of 
the  earth's  climates,  landforms,  natural  vegetation  and  soils,  espe- 
cially as  they  influence  man's  attempt  to  utilize  his  environment. 
8:00,  Basile. 

GEOG  20  THE  CHANGING  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
geography  of  human  activity  as  it  occurs  throughout  the  world. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  current  problems  related  to  population, 
resources,  regional  development,  and  urbanization.  9:40,  Brown- 
ing. 

GEOG  22*  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  (3).  A  study  of  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  characteristics  and  spatial  patterns  of  the 
world's  major  economic  activities  with  a  particular  focus  on  the 
distinctions  between  developed  and  developing  nations.  9:40, 
Basile. 

GEOG  57  NORTH  AMERICA'S  LANDSCAPES  (3).  A  survey  of  the  cultural 
and  physical  landscapes  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Empha- 
sis on  landscape  evolution,  present  distributions,  and  interactions 
between  people  and  their  environment.  8:00,  Florin. 

GEOG  70  MAP  INTERPRETATION  (3).  An  introductory  map  interpretation 
course  for  nongeography  majors.  Utility  of  maps  is  emphasized 
through  the  illustration  of  the  map  as  an  earth  model  permitting 
data  storage  and  retrieval  of  locational,  spatial,  and  distributional 
data.  8:00,  Hawley. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

GEOG  132  WORLD  FOOD  SUPPLY  (3).  Can  the  world's  growing  population 
be  fed?  The  answer  is  sought  by  examining  (a)  different  definitions 
of  "food",  (b)  present  world  food  producing  systems,  and  (c)  prob- 
lems in  changing  established  food  habits.  9:40,  Hawley. 

GEOG  152*  ECONOMICGEOGRAPHY(3).Aninquiryintothefactorsinvolved 
in  the  locations  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  central  place 
activities  within  the  context  of  population  growth  and  economic 
development  in  different  regions  of  the  world.  9:40,  Basile. 

*These  courses  are  scheduled  at  the  same  hour  and  place.  They  will  be  taught  as  a 
single  course. 
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GEOG  161  THE  SOUTH  (3).  Present-day  southern  United  States,  approached 
historically  through  a  study  of  its  physical  economic  and  cultural 
environment.  11:20,  Browning. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

GEOG     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GEOG     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GEOG     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


GEOLOGY 
FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GEOL  11  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  (3).  Corequisite,  Geology  ML.  Geo- 
logic materials,  minerals,  and  rocks.  Major  geologic  events:  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  activity,  mountain  formation,  plate  tectonics,  and 
continental  drift.  Landscape  development  by  glaciers,  streams  and 
groundwater,  ocean  currents  and  waves,  wind.  9:40,  Staff. 

GEOL  11L  INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  Corequisite, 
Geology  11.  Study  of  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Use  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  maps  to  illustrate  geologic  processes.  Six 
laboratory  hours  a  week.  2:00-5:00  MW,  Staff. 

GEOL  16  EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE  (3).  No  prerequisites.  Origin  and  evolution 
of  life  as  examined  from  the  perspectives  of  earth  history  and  the 
fossil  record.  11:20,  Carter. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

GEOL     128       SUMMER  FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOLOGY  (6  or  8).  See  Special  Fea- 
129       tures  on  page  35  for  descriptions. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

GEOL     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

GEOL     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GEOL     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GEOL     11         INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
9:40,  Fullagar. 

GEOL     11L       INTRODUCTORY  GEOLOGY  LABORATORY  (1).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Term.)  2:00-5:00  MW,  Staff. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

GEOL     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Vac). 

GEOL     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

GEOL     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

A  graduate  student  seeking  to  use  German  1  and  2  to  fulfill  a  foreign  language 
reading-knowledge  requirement  should  obtain  prior  approval  from  his  or  her 
department.  When  German  2  has  been  successfully  completed  (with  a  grade  of  B  or 
higher)  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  will  recommend  to 
the  student's  chairman  that  the  reading  knowledge  requirement  be  considered 
fulfilled. 

FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GERM     1  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (4).  8:00  with  additional  hours  to  be 

arranged.  Staff. 
GERM     3  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

GERM     1  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  (4).  8:00  with  additional  hours  to  be 

arranged.  Staff. 
GERM     4  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 


HISTORY 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

HIST  11  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  I  (3).  The  emergence  of 
Western  Civilization  from  antiquity  to  the  seventeenth-century; 
emphasis  on  ideas,  forces  governing  change,  and  humanistic 
themes.  11:20,  Pfaff. 

HIST  15  THE  CONTEMPORARY  WORLD  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE: 
THE  WORLD  SINCE  1945  (3).  Analyzes  the  Cold  War,  the  chal- 
lenge of  decolonization,  America's  role  in  international  politics,  the 
world  as  an  economic  and  political  unit,  and  the  multipolar  diplo- 
macy of  the  1970s.  9:40,  Fletcher. 

HIST  21  AMERICAN  HISTORYTO  1865  (3).  The  American  experience  from 
colonial  origins  through  the  Revolution  and  the  fashioning  of  a 
nation  to  its  testing  in  the  Civil  War.  8:00,  Higginbotham. 

HIST  22  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1865  (3).  The  transformation  of  the 
United  States  into  an  industrial,  urban,  and  pluralist  society  and  its 
emergence  as  a  world  power.  1 1 :20,  Lotchin. 
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HIST  41  ANCIENT  HISTORY  (3).  A  topical  survey  of  the  ancient  world, 
especially  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
9:40,  Boren. 

HIST  49  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1815  (3).  The  develop- 
ment of  modern  European  society  from  the  Napoleonic  era  to  the 
present.  Emphasizes  industrialization,  nationalism,  revolution,  the 
World  Wars,  and  postwar  revival.  9:40,  Soloway. 
HIST  54  CATHEDRAL  AND  CASTLE  IN  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND  (3).  An 
approach  to  the  middle  ages  through  the  architectural  master- 
pieces of  medieval  England.  9:40,  Pfaff. 
HIST       84         REVOLUTIONARY  CHANGE  IN  CONTEMPORARY  CHINA  (3). 

Revolutionary  reconstruction  in  China  since  1949  and  its  social 
and  political  experimentation;  the  theories  and  practice  of  Mao 
Tse-tung;  China's  place  in  the  world  community.  8:00,  Kessler. 
HIST       91         INDEPENDENTSTUDIES  IN  HISTORY  (3).  Permissionof  instruc- 
tor required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

141  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (3).  Explores 
the  economic  and  social  foundations  of  British  political,  intellec- 
tual, religious,  and  cultural  history  from  1 901  to  the  present.  1 1:20, 
Soloway. 

161  NORTH  CAROLINA  I,  1524-1835  (3).  Deals  with  natural  setting, 
people,  government,  social  conditions,  intellectual  affairs,  educa- 
tion, religion,  agriculture,  communications,  and  wars  in  North 
Carolina.  8:00,  Powell. 

162  NORTH  CAROLINA  II,  1835  TO  THE  PRESENT  (3).  Internal 
improvements,  manufacturing,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
Prohibition,  Women's  Rights,  education,  cultural  development, 
Research  Triangle,  and  other  topics.  11:20,  Powell. 


HIST 


HIST 


HIST 


Courses  for  Graduates 

HIST       299       INDEPENDENT  STUDY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
HIST       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
HIST       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
HIST       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

HIST       11         HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  I  (3).  (See  description  in 

First  Term.)  1:00,  Baxter. 
HIST       12        HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  II  (3).  A  survey  of  the 

main  social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  developments  in 

the  west  from  the  mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  1 1 :20, 

Anderle. 

HIST      21        AMERICAN  HISTORYTO  1865  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
8:00,  Nelson. 
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HIST  22  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1865  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  9:40,  Semonche. 

HIST  48  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1500-1815  (3).  Intellectual  and 
social  structures,  dynamics  of  social  and  political  change,  princi- 
ples of  authority  and  bases  of  revolution  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  period.  8:00,  Anderle. 

HIST  91  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  IN  HISTORY  (3).  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 


HIST  111  REVOLUTION  AND  NATION-MAKING  IN  AMERICA,  1763-1815 
(3).  (Normally  closed  to  graduate  majors  in  American  history. 
Graduate  majors  in  American  history  interested  in  this  course 
should  sign  up  for  History  299  and  see  Prof.  Nelson.)  Majortopics: 
constitutional  conflict  in  the  British  empire;  independence  and 
war;  Confederation  and  Constitution;  growth  of  political  parties 
and  nationality  in  a  period  of  domestic  change  and  international 
conflict.  11:20,  Nelson. 

HIST  114  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1900-1932  (3).  (Normally  closed  to 
graduate  majors  in  American  history.  Graduate  majors  in  Ameri- 
can history  interested  in  this  course  should  sign  up  for  History  299 
and  see  Prof.  Miller.)  The  United  States  as  a  world  power,  progres- 
sive movement,  World  War  I,  "golden  twenties,"  coming  of  the 
Great  Depression.  8:00,  Miller. 

HIST  138  TUDOR  AND  STUART  ENGLAND,  1485-1660(3).  English  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation;  voyages  of  discovery  and  beginnings  of 
empire;  Great  Rebellion,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Restoration.  9:40,  Bax- 
ter. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


HIST 

299 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

HIST 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

HIST 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

HIST 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

JOURNALISM 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

JOUR  53  NEWS  WRITING  (4).  Prerequisites:  sophomore  standing,  ability  to 
type,  passage  of  the  school's  diagnostic  writing  examination  or 
English  30  with  a  C  or  better  (or  a  comparable  composition  course 
at  another  university).  Study  of  elements  of  news  stories,  writing  of 
leads,  organization  and  writing  of  various  types  of  news  stories. 
Permission  of  school  required.  Section  1,  9:40-12:50  M-Th,  Shu- 
maker;  Section  2,  1:30-4:40  M-Th,  Brown. 
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JOUR  54  REPORTING  (3).  Prerequisite:  Journalism  53.  Exercise  in  news 
gathering,  interviews,  and  writing  news  for  print  media.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  11:20,  Chamberlin. 

JOUR  56  FEATURE  WRITING  (3).  Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  feature 
articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  8:00,  Shumaker. 

JOUR  97  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3).  An  individual  readings  and  problems 
course  to  be  directed  by  the  faculty  member  in  whose  field  of 
interest  the  subject  matter  lies.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

THE  PRESS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  (3).  The  structure 
and  performance  of  the  press,  in  historical  perspective,  as  it  in- 
teracts with  other  contemporary  social  institutions.  Emphasis  is  on 
effects  on  society  and  media  personnel.  1:00,  Reuss. 
MASS  MEDIA  LAW  AND  ETHICS  (3).  Legal  and  extralegal  limita- 
tion on  press  freedom,  focusing  on  significant  legal  constraints 
affecting  the  news  process,  including  libel,  privacy,  free  press-fair 
trial,  contempt  of  court,  copyright,  access  law.  8:00,  Chamberlin. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  (3).  A  survey  of  the  economics, 
psychology,  philosophy,  and  history  of  advertising,  with  particular 
reference  to  research  base,  copy,  layout,  media  planning,  produc- 
tion, and  testing  of  advertisements.  9:40,  Bowers. 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING  (3).  Prerequisite:  Journalism  170orequiv- 
alent.  Principles  and  practices  of  retail  advertising  in  all  media, 
with  emphasis  on  selling,  writing,  and  layout  of  retail  advertising 
for  the  print  media.  1:00,  Bowers. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  Prerequisite:  graduate  standing. 
Advanced  reading  or  research  in  a  selected  field.  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

NEWS  EDITING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  1-4:00  M-Th, 
Cloud. 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  Permis- 
sion of  instructor  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

JOUR  164  MASS  MEDIA  LAW  AND  ETHICS  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  9:40,  Adams. 


JOUR  111 


JOUR  164 


JOUR  170 


JOUR  178 


JOUR  345 


JOUR  393 
JOUR  394 
JOUR  400 


JOUR  57 
JOUR  97 
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JOUR  170  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  8:00,  Mullen. 

JOUR  171  ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Prerequisite: 
Journalism  170  or  equivalent.  Application  of  findings  from  social 
science  research;  social  responsibility  of  the  copywriter  and  adver- 
tiser; preparation  of  advertisements  for  mass  media;  research  in 
copy  testing.  11:20,  Mullen. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


JOUR  345  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

JOUR  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

JOUR  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

JOUR  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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Six  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  First  Term;  five  courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
Second  Term.  For  details,  write  The  University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Law,  Van 
Hecke-Wettach  Hall  064A.  Chapel  Hill.  NC  27514  or  call  (919)  962-5106. 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

These  courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Library  Science. 
Students  registered  in  other  departments  or  schools  may  enroll  in  a  course  only  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Library  Science  101  and  102  are  prerequisites  for  all 
courses  above  the  100  level. 

FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  IN  LANGUAGE  RESEARCH  (Computer 
Science119X)  (3).  Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  PL/1  programming 
equivalent  to  that  required  in  Library  Science  1 01  and  102  or  one  of 
Computer  Science  14,  16,  214X,  216X.  Concepts  of  information 
and  information  processing  as  they  relate  to  language  research  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Hardware  and  software  sys- 
tems for  language  research.  Programming  projects  required.  1:00, 
Dillon. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

RESEARCH  METHODS  (3).  An  introduction  to  research  methods 
used  in  library  and  information  science.  Includes  the  use  of  pack- 
aged computer  programs  (SAS  or  SPSS)  for  statistical  analysis, 
and  the  writing  of  a  research  proposal.  9:40,  Moran. 
SCIENCE  LITERATURE  (3).  Survey  of  the  literature  in  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  with  emphasis  on  major  bibliographic  and 
fact  sources  and  including  on-line  reference  services.  8:00.  Rees. 
ORGANIZATION  OF  MATERIALS  IN  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMA- 
TION CENTERS  (3).  Examination  of  underlying  principles  and 
consideration  of  future  trends  in  the  organization  of  information 
and  materials.  Training  in  original  cataloging  and  classification, 
and  on-line  systems.  11:20,  Downing. 

SUPERVISED  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  completion 
of  24  semester  hours  and  permission  of  adviser.  Supervised  obser- 
vation and  practice  in  an  approved  library  or  other  information 
service  agency.  The  student  will  plan  a  work  schedule  with  super- 
vising librarian  and  field  supervisor  which  meets  a  requirement  of 
105  hours  in  a  library  plus  5  clock  hours  in  faculty-led  group 
discussions  for  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  practical  experience.  To 
be  arranged.  Staff. 

READINGS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  LIBRARIANSHIP  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  the  instructor.  Advanced  reading,  study, 
and  research  by  an  individual  student  on  a  special  topic  under  the 
direction  of  a  specific  faculty  member.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


LIBS  103 


LIBS  201 

LIBS  222 

LIBS  251 

LIBS  299 

LIBS  300 
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LIBS  343  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  SER- 
VICES (3).  Study  of  theorganization  and  administration  of  special- 
ized information  centers  and  services  with  emphasis  on  problems 
common  to  a  variety  of  services.  2:40,  McCullough. 

LIBS       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more).  Staff. 

LIBS       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

LIBS  123  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  (3).  Sur- 
vey of  literature  and  related  materials  for  children  with  emphasis 
on  20th-century  authors  and  illustrators.  8:00,  Brown. 

LIBS  145  ADMINISTRATION  OFTHE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MEDIA  CENTER 
(3).  Administration  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  library 
media  programs.  Considers  program  planning  and  evaluation,  pol- 
icies and  procedures  for  management,  staffing,  facilities,  and 
budgeting.  11:20,  Miller. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

LIBS  225  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (3).  An  introduction  to 
the  literature;  problems  in  its  organization;  currenttechniques  and 
tools  for  its  control  including  on-line  databases.  1:00,  Brown. 

LIBS  228  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  (3).  A  survey  of  the  major  publications  of 
the  United  States  federal  government,  United  Nations,  United 
States  state  governments,  and  British  government,  with  attention 
to  the  selection,  classification,  and  administration  of  a  document 
collection.  9:40,  Parke. 

LIBS  257  ON-LINE  DATABASES:  USE  AND  EVALUATION  (3).  Examination 
of  the  underlying  structure  of  commercial  on-line  databases  and 
their  retrieval  languages;  experience  in  using  these  databases. 
8:00,  Metter. 

LIBS  299  SUPERVISED  FIELD  EXPERIENCE  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LIBS  300  READINGS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  LIBRARIANSHIP  (3). 
(See  description  in  First  Term.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

LIBS  348  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCES  LIBRARIANSHIP  (3).  An  intro- 
duction to  the  organization  of  all  types  of  health  sciences  libraries 
with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  administration  and  technical  pro- 
cessing; reference  and  information  services;  library  networks  and 
library  cooperation.  2:40,  Bird. 

LIBS       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more).  Staff. 

LIBS       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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LINGUISTICS 


FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

LING  30  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  (3).  A  survey  of  the  many 
aspects  of  human  language,  including  the  history  of  language, 
similarities  and  differences  among  languages,  language  and  cul- 
ture, dialects,  writing  systems,  child  language  acquisition,  animal 
"languages,"  and  the  use  of  computers  in  analyzing  languages. 
Section  1,  11:20,  Staff;  Section  2,  1:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

LING       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

LING      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

LING       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


Course  for  Undergraduates 

LING      30        INTRODUCTION  TO  LANGUAGE  (3).  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff;  Section  2,  1:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

LING      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

LING       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

LING       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


MARINE  SCIENCES 

All  courses  are  offered  at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina,  and  are  coordinated  with  course  offerings  at  Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory  to  allow  students  access  to  both  institutions. 

FIRST  TERM  (June  13-July  15) 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

MASC     141S     SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY  (ZOOL  141S)  (2-6). 

Prerequisites,  Marine  Sciences  1 04,  Zoology  140S,  and/or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Introduction  to  research  and  laboratory  meth- 
ods in  any  of  thespecial  areas  of  instruction  listed.  Special  areas  of 
instruction:  Malacology,  Mycology,  Ichthyology,  Ecology.  To  be 
arranged.  Staff. 

MASC     199       SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  (Marine  Ecology)  (4). 

Prerequisites:  at  least  one  of  the  following  courses:  introductory 
biology,  introductory  ecology,  invertebrate  zoology,  or  marine 
botany  (phycology).  Knowledge  of  statistics  will  be  helpful.  Appli- 
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cation  of  ecological  theory  to  marine  systems.  The  course  will 
stress  hypothesis  formulation,  field  experimentation,  data  analy- 
sis, scientific  writing,  and  familiarity  with  current  ecological  litera- 
ture. Hay. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

MASC     300      RESEARCH  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  (2  or  more).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

MASC     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

MASC     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

MASC     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM  (July  18-August  19) 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

MASC  138  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE  COASTAL  ZONE 
(Coastal  Geology)  (4).  Analysis  (with  state-of-the-art  instrumenta- 
tion and  techniques)  of  processes  that  create  and  control  coastal 
zone  environments.  The  course  will  emphasize  geomorphological 
processes  of  barrier  islands  and  the  relationships  between  coastal 
environments  and  adjacent  continental  shelves,  including  beach 
erosion,  inlet  and  tidal  delta  migration,  dune  formation,  washover 
phenomena  and  transgressions.  Six  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Riggs  and  Nittrouer. 
MASC  141S  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MARINE  BIOLOGY  (ZOOL141S)  (2-6). 
(See  description  for  First  Term.) 

Courses  for  Graduates 

RESEARCH  IN  MARINE  SCIENCES  (Var.).  To  be  arranged. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


MATHEMATICS 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

REVIEW  OF  ALGEBRA  (3).  Credit  hours  do  not  count  toward 
graduation  requirements.  Permission  of  the  director  of  Freshman 
Studies  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  required.  A  review  of 
basic  algebra  designed  to  help  students  with  severe  precollege 
level  deficiencies  prepare  for  Mathematics  22  or  30.  9:40,  Staff. 
INTUITIVE  CALCULUS  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 
ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  (3).  11:20,  Staff. 
SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (3).  Sec- 
tion 1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 


MASC  300 

MASC  393 

MASC  394 

MASC  400 


MATH 


MATH  1 

MATH  2 

MATH  3 

MATH  22 
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MATH 

30 

MATH 

31 

MATH 

32 

MATH 

33 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  WITH  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  8:00,  11:20,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  WITH  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  31.  11:20,  Staff. 

MULTIPLE  VARIABLE  CALCULUS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 32.  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

MATH  1 21  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  34.  9:40, 
Staff. 

MATH  124  ELEMENTARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 33.  11:20,  Staff. 

MATH  134  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  ALGEBRA  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 32.  1:00,  Staff. 

MATH  147  MATRIXTHEORY  (3).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics 34 and  Comput- 
er Science  14  or  its  equivalent.  8:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

MATH     393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

MATH     394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

MATH     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 


MATH 

MATH 
MATH 


MATH  12 


MATH  22 

MATH  30 

MATH  31 

MATH  32 

MATH  34 


REVIEW  OF  ALGEBRA  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40, 
Staff. 

SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE  (3).  An  introduction  to  simple  inter- 
est, compound  interest,  annuities  capitalized  cost  depreciation, 
bonds  life  annuities.  Each  student  must  have  a  pocket  calculator 
with  a  yx  key  and  at  least  one  memory  location.  11:20,  Staff. 
MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  AND  INTERME- 
DIATE GRADES  (Education  12)  (3).  Prerequisite,  one  college  level 
mathematics  course.  11:20,  Ballew. 

CALCULUS  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (3).  8:00, 
Staff. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  WITH  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 
CALCULUS  WITH  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  31.  11:20,  Staff. 

MULTIPLE  VARIABLE  CALCULUS  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 33.  11:20,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

MATH  116  LINEAR  ALGEBRA  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  32.  Introduction 
to  the  theory  of  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  systems  of 
linear  equations,  matrices,  determinants,  eigenvectors,  diagonali- 
zation.  This  course  formerly  offered  as  Math  132.  8:00,  Staff. 
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MATH     120       PROBABILITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  34.  11:20,  Staff. 

MATH  133  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Mathe- 
matics 32.  1:00,  Staff. 

MATH  135  NUMBER  AND  MAGNITUDE  (3).  Prerequisite,  oneyear  of  college 
mathematics  or  permission  of  instructor.  A  historically  oriented  and 
mathematically  rigorous  development  of  the  topics:  natural  num- 
bers, counting,  arithmetic,  magnitude,  classical  ratio  and  propor- 
tionality, positive,  negative,  rational,  and  real  numbers.  This 
course  is  especially  suitable  for  secondary  school  teachers.  9:40, 
Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

MATH     390       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

MATH     393       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

MATH     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


MUSIC 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

MUSC     21        FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors. 

The  goal  of  MUSC  21  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  music.  Study  of  the  structural  (formal),  linear  (melodic), 
vertical  (harmonic),  and  temporal  (time),  aspects  of  music  will  lead 
to  the  writing  and  playing  of  simple  musical  ideas.  Other  subjects 
to  be  introduced  are  arranging  for  selected  instruments,  formal 
and  theoretical  analyses  of  music  such  as  folk  tunes  and  larger 
works,  and  techniques  for  listening  to  music.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Whang;  Section  2,  9:40,  Oehler. 

MUSC  45  INTRODUCTION  TO  JAZZ  (3).  No  prerequisite.  An  introduction  to 
musical  materials  and  the  development  of  discriminating  listening 
habits  in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  the  origins  and  major  stylis- 
tic developments  of  jazz,  as  well  as  its  historical  and  cultural  con- 
text. Section  1,  8:00,  Smith;  Section  2,  11:20,  Ketch. 

MUSC  87  MUSIC  IN  THE  THEATRE  (3).  Prerequisites,  Music  40  (or  former 
Music  41),  21,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to 
music  in  its  relationship  to  drama,  including  "incidental  music"  and 
musical  comedy;  opera  is  emphasized.  Six  or  more  works  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  styles  are  studied  through  recordings,  films, 
librettos,  readings;  class  lecture  and  discussion.  Qualifies  for  Arts 
and  Sciences  Perspectives  requirement.  9:40,  Andrews. 

MUSC     176      ADVANCED  CONDUCTING  I  (3).  Short  Term:  June  27-July  15. 

Baton  technique.  Review  and  refinement  of  basic  beat  patterns; 
styles  (legato,  staccato,  marcato,  etc.);  fermatas;  meter  and  tempo 
changes;  recitative;  other  conducting  problems  selected  from  the 
basic  repertoire.  Coincides  with  The  Chapel  Hill  Choral  Seminar, 
July  10-15.  9:40-12:50,  Cook. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC  (3).  Not  offered  to  music  majors. 
(See  description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1 ,  9:40,  Kremer;  Section  2, 
11:20,  Serrins. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

Individual  Instruction 

APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSES 

Courses  in  Applied  Music  are  open  to  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 
They  offer  training  in  skills,  as  well  as  study  of  music  literature.  The  amount  of  credit 
awarded  depends  upon  the  student's  curriculum,  in  keeping  with  different  require- 
ments, emphasis,  and  standards.  Details  of  requirement  and  standards  for  each  level 
of  study  in  each  degree  plan  may  be  requested  from  the  department. 

The  credit  for  two  forty-five  minute  lessons  per  week  for  a  summer  term  is  as 
follows: 

0.5  for  nonmusic  majors,  music  majors  in  an  area  which  is  not  the  student's  main 

performance  medium,  and  for  A.B.  music  majors 
1.0  for  B.M.Ed,  majors  and  for  in-service  teachers  meeting  requirements  for 

certificate  renewal 
1.5  for  M.M.  candidates 
2.0  for  B.M.  performance  majors 

Individual  instruction  courses,  offered  according  to  demand  and  faculty  availabil- 
ity in  the  summer,  are  designated  below.  Students  are  advised  to  make  arrangements 
for  individual  instruction  well  in  advance  of  registration. 


1A  Piano  3  String  Instrument 

1B  Organ  4  Woodwind  Instrument 

2  Voice  5  Brass  Instrument 

3A  Violin  6  Percussion 

3F  Guitar 


Applied  Music  Fees 


MUSC  393 
MUSC  394 
MUSC  400 


MUSC  21 


MUSC  393 
MUSC  394 
MUSC  400 


Fees  for  individual  instruction  are  $75.00  a  term  for  two  forty-five  minute  lessons  a 
week.  Rates  for  use  of  practice  pianos,  organs,  and  practice  rooms  in  Hill  Hall  will  be 
quoted  upon  request. 
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Registration  for  Applied  Music  is  held  in  Hill  Hall  on  May  23-24  forthe  first  summer 
term  and  on  July  5-6  for  the  second  term. 

Musical  Ensembles 

SUMMER  SESSION  CHORUS  (0-1).  By  audition.  First  term.  One  semester  hour 
credit  may  be  earned  by  special  permission. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PHIL       20         MAIN  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (3). 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  through  the  examina- 
tion of  major  philosophical  problems.  9:40,  Long. 

PHIL  21  INTRODUCTORY  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  Introduction  to  the 
theory  of  deductive  reasoning.  Section  1 ,  9:40,  Munsat;  Section  2, 
11:20,  Thomas. 

PHIL  22  INTRODUCTION  TO  ETHICS  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
moral  issues  and  philosophical  questions  concerning  morality. 
9:40,  Zaffron. 

PHIL  37  SOCIAL  ETHICS  AND  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (3).  Individual 
rights,  social  responsibility,  legal  authority,  civil  disobedience, 
war  and  peace.  11:20,  Darwall. 

PHIL  65  RECENT  EXISTENTIAL  THOUGHT  AND  ITS  CRITICS  (3).  An 
examination  of  existential  philosophy  since  World  War  II  and  of  its 
relation  to  other  intellectual  movements,  including  East  European 
Marxism  and  French  structuralism.  11:20,  Hanen. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PHIL  311  READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  (3).  Staff. 

PHIL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHIL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PHIL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PHIL       1  CLASSICS  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT  (3).  An  introduction  to  the 

study  of  Western  thought  through  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  literary,  religious,  scientific,  and  philosophical  works. 
11:20,  Smyth. 

PHIL       20        MAIN  PROBLEMS  IN  PHILOSOPHY:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (3). 

(See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Adams. 
PHIL       21         INTRODUCTORY  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC  (3).  (See  description  in 

First  Term.)  Section  1 , 9:40,  Galligan;  Section  2, 1 1 :20,  Schlesinger. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PHIL  311  READINGS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  (3).  Staff. 

PHIL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHIL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PHIL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
FIRST  TERM 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Physical  Education  Activities  Program  (Coeducational)  (1  credit) 


PHYA 

13 

GOLF  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Shields;  Section  2,  9:40,  Shields. 

PHYA 

17 

JAZZ  DANCING  (1).  9:40,  Turner. 

PHYA 

19 

MODERN  DANCE  (1).  11:20,  Eilber. 

PHYA 

20 

RACQUETBALL  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Miller; 

Section  3,  11:20,  Miller. 

PHYA 

21 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DANCE  (1).  Section  1, 8:00,  Eilber;  Section  2, 

11:20,  Turner. 

PHYA 

27 

SWIMMING  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Pollard; 

Section  3,  11:20,  Avery;  Section  4,  5:00,  Avery. 

PHYA 

29 

TENNIS  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Miller;  Section  2,  9:40,  Lumpkin;  Sec- 

tion 3,  11:20,  Lumpkin. 

PHYA 

35 

SCUBA  (1).  11:20,  Pollard. 

Physical  Education  Theory  Courses 

PHYE 

41 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Hyatt;  Section  2,  9:40, 

Blyth;  Section  3,  11:20,  Hyatt. 

PHYE 

76 

PHYSIOLOGY  (3).  8:00,  Blyth. 

PHYE 

81 

SPORT  PSYCHOLOGY/SOCIOLOGY  (3).  9:40,  Silva. 

PHYE 

83 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3). 

9:40,  Mueller. 

PHYE 

84 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3). 

8:00,  Mueller. 

PHYE 

85 

BIOMECHANICS  OF  SPORT  (2).  11:20,  Sawhill. 

PHYE 

88 

SAFETY,  FIRST  AID,  ATHLETIC  INJURIES  (3).  Section  1,  8:00, 

Prentice;  Section  2,  9:40,  Prentice. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

PHYE 

255 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS:  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 

SPORT  (3).  8:00,  Lumpkin. 

PHYE 

280 

EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGY  (3).  Lecture  1 :00  MWF,  Laboratory  1 :00- 

4:00  TTh,  McMurray. 

PHYE 

281 

ADULT  FITNESS/CARDIAC  REHABILITATION   (3).  Lecture 

9:40  M-Th,  Laboratory  1:00-4:00  W,  McMurray. 

PHYE 

300 

SPECIAL  TOPICS:    COMPUTER  ANALYSIS  OF  RESEARCH 

DATA  (3).  11:20,  Silva. 

PHYE 

300 

SPECIAL  TOPICS:  INNOVATIVE  CURRICULAR  DESIGNS  FOR 

SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SPORT  PROGRAMS  (3). 
Short  term  June  15-June  30.  An  analysis  of  the  content,  adminis- 
trative concerns,  and  teacher  competencies  necessary  for  imple- 
menting innovative  curricular  offerings  in  physical  education  and 
intramural  sports  programs.  Several  specialists  from  North  Caro- 
lina school  districts,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  will  co-teach  this  workshop.  9:40- 
1:00,  Billing. 
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PHYE      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
PHYE      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 


Physical  Education  Activities  Program  (Coeducational)  (1  credit) 


PHYA 

11 

AEROBIC  DANCE  (1).  11:20,  Staff. 

PHYA 

13 

GOLF  (1).  8:00,  Stroupe. 

PHYA 

20 

RACQUETBALL  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Pomerantz;  Section  2,  9:40, 

Pomerantz;  Section  3,  11:20,  Thurston. 

PHYA 

27 

SWIMMING  (1).  Section  1,9:40,  Eggebeen;  Section  2, 1 1 :20,  Egge- 

been;  Section  3,  1:00,  Staff;  Section  4,  5:00,  Staff. 

PHYA 

29 

TENNIS  (1).  Section  1,  8:00,  Thurston;  Section  2,  9:40,  Thurston; 

Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 

PHYA 

31 

VOLLEYBALL  (1).  11:20,  Stroupe. 

PHYA 

33 

WEIGHT  TRAINING  (1).  9:40,  Stroupe. 

Physical  Education  Theory  Courses 

PHYE 

41 

PERSONAL  HEALTH  (3).  Section  1,  8:00,  Lovingood;  Section  2, 

9:40,  Lovingood;  Section  3,  11:20,  Newnam. 

PHYE 

75 

ANATOMY  (3).  8:00,  Robinson. 

PHYE 

83 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3). 

9:40,  Jennings. 

PHYE 

88 

SAFETY,  FIRST  AID,  AND  ATHLETIC  INJURIES  (3).  Section  1, 

8:00,  Earey;  Section  2,  9:40,  Earey. 
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PHYE 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

175       ADAPTED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3).  9:40,  Newnam. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PHYE  232  HUMAN  ANATOMY  FOR  ATHLETIC  TRAINERS  (4).  9:40-12:50, 
Robinson. 

PHYE     270      MOTOR  LEARNING  (3).  11:20,  Pleasants. 

PHYE  300  SPECIAL  TOPICS:  VISUAL  AND  TIMING  ABILITIES  IN  SPORT 
PERFORMANCE  (3).  This  course  will  examine  training  methods 
designed  to  increase  the  visual  and  timing  abilities  of  sport  per- 
formers (athletes).  Techniques  used  to  improve  eye-hand  coordi- 
nation, peripheral  awareness,  speed  and  span  of  recognition, 
depth  perception,  tracking,  anticipation,  reaction  time,  and  accu- 
racy of  quick  responses  will  be  explored.  9:40,  Pleasants. 

PHYE      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHYE      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PHYS  24  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  PART  I  (3).  Corequisites,  Physics  24L  and 
Mathematics  30  or  equivalent.  Physics  24  and  Physics  26  may  not 
both  be  taken  for  credit.  Five  lecture  periods.  8:00,  Rowan. 

PHYS  24L  GENERAL  PHYSICS  LABORATORY,  PART  I  (1).  Physics  24  as 
pre-  or  corequisite.  Under  no  condition  may  Physics  24L  precede 
Physics  24.  Six  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Rowan. 

PHYS  26  MECHANICS  (4).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mechanics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  Newton's  laws, 
conservation  principles;  oscillatory  and  wave  motion;  sound.  Lec- 
tures 9:40  M-F.  Recitation  1 :00  W.  Seven  two-hour  laboratory  ses- 
sions during  the  term  to  be  arranged.  Kessemeier. 

ASTR  31  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Five  lecture 
periods.  9:40,  Davis. 

ASTR      31L       DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY  LABORATORY  (1).  Corequisite, 

Astronomy  31 .  The  student  must  be  available  for  night  observation 

classes.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Staff. 
PHYS      45        PHOTOGRAPHY  (4).  No  prerequisites.  Five  lecture  periods  and 

four  laboratory  hours.  9:40  with  laboratory  1 :00-5:00  M,  T,  W,  Th,  or 

F,  Schroeer. 

PHYS  58  BASIC  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  (3).  Prerequisite,  Phys- 
ics 25  or  27  and  Mathematics  33.  Electric  fields  and  potentials; 
dielectrics;  steady  currents;  magnetic  flux  and  magnetic  materials; 
electromagnetic  induction;  emphasis  on  Maxwell's  equations  and 
their  application  to  electromagnetic  waves  in  bounded  and  un- 
bounded media.  Five  lecture  periods.  9:40,  Briscoe. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

PHYS      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHYS      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PHYS      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PHYS  25  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  PART  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  Physics  24  and 
Physics  24L  (or  permission).  Corequisite,  Physics  25L.  Physics  25 
and  Physics  27  may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit.  Five  lecture 
periods.  8:00,  Dy. 

PHYS  25L  GENERAL  PHYSICS  LABORATORY,  PART  II  (1).  Physics  25  as 
pre-  or  corequisite.  Under  no  condition  may  Physics  25L  precede 
Physics  25.  Six  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Dy. 

PHYS  27  ELECTRO  MAGNETISM  AND  OPTICS  (4).  Prerequisite,  Physics 
26.  Physics  27  and  Physics  25  may  not  both  be  taken  for  credit. 
Electricity  and  magnetism;  Laws  of  Coulomb,  Ampere,  and  Fara- 
day; electromagnetic  oscillations  and  waves;  light  diffraction,  and 
interference.  Lectures  9:40  M-F.  Recitation  1 :00  W.  Seven  two-hour 
laboratory  sessions  during  the  term  to  be  arranged.  Bowers. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PHYS      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PHYS      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.) 

PHYS      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(3).  An  introductory  course  designed  to  explain  the  basic  pro- 
cesses and  issues  of  the  American  political  system.  Section  1,  8:00, 
Baloyra;  Section  2,  9:40,  Lee;  Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 

DEFENSE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MILITARY  MANAGEMENT 
(3).  The  policy  context  and  administrative  patterns  of  military  and 
nonmilitary  organizations  in  the  United  States.  11:20,  Rupen. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  (3).  A 
treatment  of  the  political  institutions  and  processes  of  Western 
European  democracies,  with  speciai  attention  to  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Italy.  9:40,  Schoultz. 

POLITICS  IN  ENGLAND  (3).  An  introduction  to  British  politics 
which  covers  major  aspects  of  political  culture,  political  institu- 
tions, public  policy,  and  current  problems.  8:00,  Searing. 
SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  (3).  An  explanation  of  the  revolution  of 
1917  and  a  review  of  the  subsequent  power  struggle  and  gradual 
development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  9:40,  Rupen. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICS  (3).  An  introduction  to  contempo- 
rary political  conditions  in  Latin  America,  including  consideration 
of  leading  theoretical  explanations.  9:40,  Baloyra. 
MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY  (3).  An  introduction  to 
major  issues  in  political  thought,  including:  equality;  obedience, 
violence  and  nonviolence;  justice,  forms  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  life;  liberty;  and  human  nature  and  politics.  8:00,  Staff. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  LAW  (3).  A 
nontechnical  course  for  students  of  the  arts  and  sciences  with  a 
social  approach  to  the  examination  of  the  sources  and  functions  of 
law.  11:20,  Cleveland. 

POLITICAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  AN  INTRODUCTION  (3).  An  intro- 
duction to  political  psychology  which  considers  human  nature, 
community,  political  socialization,  and  political  belief  systems. 
9:40,  Searing. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTIONS  (3).  An  analysis  of  the 
dynamics  of  party  alignment,  realignment,  and  of  nomination  and 
election  to  public  office  in  American  national  government.  11:20, 
Lee. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  (3).  The  analysis  of  politics  among 
nations.  11:20,  Schoultz. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Permission 
of  the  director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  or  instructor.  To  be 
arranged.  Staff. 

Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

53  CONSTITUTIONAL  POLICIES  AND  JUDICIAL  POLITICS  (3). 
Analysis  of  the  structures  and  functions  of  judicial  systems 
emphasizing  the  organization,  administration,  and  politics  of  judi- 
cial bureaucracies  and  roles  of  judges,  juries,  counsel,  litigants, 
and  interest  groups  in  adjudication  processes.  8:00,  Richardson. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 


POLI 

208 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  (3).  9:40-12:10,  MWTh, 

Sogolow. 

POLI 

216 

LEGAL  ISSUES  IN  STATE/LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (3).  Permis- 

sion of  instructor  required.  2:30-5:00,  MWTh,  Lawrence. 

POLI 

341 

DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  To  be 

arranged.  Staff. 

POLI 

342 

SPECIALTOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (1-3).  To  be  arranged. 

Staff. 

POLI 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

POLI 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

POLI 

395 

RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

Staff. 

POLI 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

POLI  41  INTRODUCTION  TO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  9:40,  G.  Rabinowitz; 
Section  2,  11:20,  G.  Rabinowitz. 

POLI       42        STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3). 

This  course  is  designed  so  that  students  can  develop  an  under- 
standing of  basic  concepts  of  state  and  local  government,  of  the 
ways  that  citizen  interests  can  be  translated  into  public  policy,  and 
of  the  major  institutions  and  components  of  state  and  local 
government.  9:40,  Wright. 

POLI  52  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Staff. 

POLI  62  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  THOUGHT:  AMERICAN  (3).  A 
survey  course  in  American  political  ideas  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  politics, 
society,  and  economy  in  American  thought.  8:00,  Lienesch. 

POLI       77        PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  Problems  of  the  public  service; 

internal  dynamics  of  public  organizations;  acquisition  and  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds;  and  the  roles  of  bureaucracy  in  relation  to 
public  policy,  clients,  the  citizenry,  and  society.  11:20,  Daland. 

POLI  86  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  (3).  The  analysis  of  politics  among 
nations.  8:00,  Staff. 

POLI  99  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  Permission 
of  the  director  of  Undergraduate  Studies  or  instructor.  To  be 
arranged.  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

POLI       213       PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POLICY  MAKING  (3).  9:40, 
Daland. 

POLI       214       GOVERNMENT  BUDGETING  (3).  1:30-4:00,  MWTh,  Vogt. 
POLI       341       DIRECTED  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3).  To  be 
arranged.  Staff. 
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POLI 

342 

SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (1-3).  To  be  ar- 

ranged. Staff. 

POLI 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

POLI 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

POLI 

395 

RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 

Staff. 

POLI 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

PSYCHOLOGY 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PSYC  10  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  A  survey  of  major  principles  of  psy- 
chology and  an  introduction  to  scientific  modes  of  thought  about 
behavior.  Students  participate  in  ongoing  psychological  research 
in  the  department.  Section  1,  9:40,  Waller;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

PSYC  22  LEARNING  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Topics  in  conditioning,  verbal  learning,  mem- 
ory, and  problem  solving.  1:00,  Long. 

PSYC  24  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Study  of  the  development  of  social  and 
intellective  behavior  in  normal  children,  and  the  processes  which 
underlie  this  development.  Emphasis  is  typically  on  theory  and 
research.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 

PSYC  28  PERSONALITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  Basic  principles  of  personality  struc- 
ture, dynamics,  development,  assessment,  and  theory  are  dis- 
cussed. Consideration  is  given  to  both  environmental  and  biologi- 
cal determinants  of  personality.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 
1 :00,  Staff. 

PSYC  30  STATISTICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
(3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Consideration  of  the  methodological  principles  underly- 
ing psychological  research,  descriptive  and  inferential  tech- 
niques, and  the  manner  by  which  they  may  be  employed  to  design 
psychological  experiments  and  analyze  behavioral  data.  1:00, 
E.  Johnson;  Laboratory,  1 1 :20  T  or  Th,  Staff. 

PSYC  33  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Introductory  survey  of  experimental, 
social  psychology  covering  attitudes,  interpersonal  processes, 
and  small  groups.  Section  1,  9:40,  Insko;  Section  2,  1 1:20,  Insko. 

PSYC  80  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  Open 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Major  forms  of  behavior  disorders 
in  children  and  adults,  with  an  emphasis  on  description,  causa- 
tion, and  treatment.  Section  1,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff; 
Section  3,  11:20,  Staff. 
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Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

PSYC  100  THINKINGANDCOGNITION  (3),  Prerequisites,  Psychology  10,21 
or  22.  Considers  problems  in  concept  formation,  problem  solving, 
and  thinking.  Emphasis  will  be  on  examination  of  the  experimental 
literature  with  attention  to  recent  developments  in  information 
processing  models  and  computer  simulation.  9:40,  E.  Johnson. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PSYC      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PSYC      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PSYC      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PSYC      10        GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  No  prerequisite.  (See  description 

in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 
PSYC      24        CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  (See 

description  in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Staff. 
PSYC      28        PERSONALITY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  (See  description 

in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Staff. 
PSYC      33        SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  (See 

description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  11:20,  Staff;  Section  2,  1:00, 

Staff. 

PSYC  80  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  (3).  Prerequisite,  Psychology  10.  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2,  11:20, 
Staff;  Section  3,  1:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PSYC      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.) 

PSYC      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PSYC      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  MOTION  PICTURES 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RTVM  20  INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  of  all  RTVMP  majors.  Not 
open  to  junior  and  senior  nonmajors.  A  survey  of  media  systems 
and  the  process  of  mass  communication  in  American  society,  to 
include  historical,  social,  economic,  and  political  dimensions. 
8:00,  Bittner. 

RTVM  30  BASIC  WRITING  FOR  BROADCASTING  AND  FILM  (3).  Limitedto 
majors.  Permission  of  the  department  required.  The  basic  prob- 
lems of  writing  for  the  three  media,  with  emphasis  on  media  char- 
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acteristics  as  they  affect  the  writer,  the  proper  formats,  and  the 
types  of  writing  for  each.  Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  these  problems  by  completing  a  variety  of  practi- 
cal writing  assignments  and  by  analyzing  professional  scripts  and 
copy  material.  1:00,  Czech. 
RTVM     45         BROADCASTING/FILM  PROCESSES  AND  PROGRAMS  (3). 

Freshman,  sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  major- 
ing in  other  departments.  Students  majoring  or  expecting  to  major 
in  RTVMP  may  not  take  this  course  after  they  become  juniors. 
Works  of  artistic  merit  are  studied  in  terms  of  the  intentions  and 
attainments  of  the  artists  involved  in  their  preparation.  Through 
texts,  scripts,  radio  recordings,  television,  and  motion  picture 
films,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  contributions 
made  by  the  writer,  director,  performers,  and  other  artists  working 
in  a  production  and  becomes  acquainted  with  their  relationships. 
9:40,  Bittner. 

RTVM  50  INTRODUCTORY  PRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT (3).  Departmental  permission  required.  A  comparative 
examination  of  radio/TV/film  production  techniques  and  equip- 
ment. 9:40,  Kindem. 

RTVM  98-I  DRAMATIC  ART  PROJECT  IN  THEATRE  AND  TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION  AND  PERFORMANCE  (3).  Prerequisites,  RTVM  77 
and  permission  of  instructor.  A  practical  course  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  theatre  into  television.  The  course  work  is  entirely  practical. 
For  four  hours  a  day,  the  students  work  on  the  production  of  a  fully 
realized  play  which  will  be  produced  in  theTheatre  Laboratory  and 
then  translated  and  transformed  into  video  theatre  in  studio  one  of 
the  RTVMP  Department.  Students  become  the  production  teams, 
producers,  and  directors  of  both  the  theatre  and  television  proj- 
ects. Students  should  also  register  for  DRAM  65.  8:00-12:00, 
Simpson. 

RTVM  98-II  CABLE  AND  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  (3).  An  overview  of  the  cable 
television  industry  and  interacting  technologies  including  satel- 
lites and  other  distribution  systems.  Analysis  of  historical,  legal, 
economic  and  social  perspectives,  exploration  of  possible  future 
directions  of  cable  communications  and  interacting  technologies, 
as  well  as  possible  impact  upon  "free"  broadcasting.  Includes 
aspects  of  regulation,  franchising,  program  sources  and  distribu- 
tion, copyright,  ownership  and  control  of  systems,  cable  from  the 
citizen's  standpoint,  use  of  spectrum  space,  "superstations,"  satel- 
lite systems  and  developing  interactive  technologies.  2:40-4:10, 
Czech. 

Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RTVM  125  SOUNDS  AND  IMAGES  IN  THE  CREATIVE  PROCESS  (3).  Exam- 
ines the  expressive  resources  of  motion  pictures  and  television 
through  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  the  physical  world, 
ideas,  and  sound  and  image  representation.  8:00,  Kindem. 

Courses  for  Graduates 


RTVM      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 

RTVM     400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RTVM  20  INTRODUCTIONTOMASSCOMMUNICATION  (3).  (See descrip- 
tion in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Gwyn. 

RTVM  30  BASIC  WRITING  FOR  BROADCASTING  AND  FILM  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Freeman. 

RTVM  45  BROADCASTING/FILM  PROCESSES  AND  PROGRAMS  (3).  (See 
description  in  First  Term.)  Section  1,  8:00,  Mitchell;  Section  2,  9:40, 
Mitchell. 

RTVM  77  TECHNIQUES  OF  TV  PRODUCTION  (3).  An  intermediate  course 
covering  the  basic  techniques  in  producing  a  variety  of  material  for 
television  production.  Students  will  participate  with  RTVM  177  and 
RTVM  182  students  in  a  Television  Production  Workshop  to  pro- 
duce works  from  the  First  Term  Writer's  Workshop.  1 :00-4:00,  M-Th, 
Freeman. 

RTVM      78         DRAMATIC  WRITING  FOR  BROADCASTING  AND  FILM  (3). 

Taught  by  former  television  director  Paul  Nickell.  A  basic  course 
adapting  dramatic  writing  to  the  media  of  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures.  Prerequisite  RTVM  30.  1:00,  Nickell. 

RTVM  98-I  GRADUATE  STUDENT  PREPARATORY  WRITING/PRODUC- 
TION WORKSHOP  (3).  Will  meet  requirement  of  undergraduate 
skills  in  RTVM  30,  writing,  and  RTVM  50,  production.  Only  graduate 
students  entering  the  program  without  undergraduate  credits  or 
experience  in  broadcasting  may  enroll.  8:00,  Staff. 

RTVM  98-II  PROMOTION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  BROADCASTERS 
(3).  Survey  of  concepts  and  techniques  of  promotion  and  public 
relations.  Appropriate  for  students  and  professionals.  11:20, 
Reuss. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RTVM  140  EDUCATIONALTELEVISION  PRODUCTION  AND  INSTRUCTION 
(3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  department  required.  In  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  open  only  to  Radio,  Television,  and 
Motion  Picture  majors.  To  prepare  the  educational  television  par- 
ticipant, including  the  producer-director,  the  classroom  and  studio 
teacher,  and  the  curriculum  coordinator  for  effective  production  of 
instructional  materials.  Current  uses  of  television  content  consid- 
erations, cooperative  program  planning,  techniques  of  television 
teaching,  classroom  considerations,  potentials  of  various  instruc- 
tional forms,  and  evaluation  methodology.  Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  hours  a  week.  9:40,  Gwyn. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


RTVM  393 
RTVM  400 


MASTER'S  THESIS  (3). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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RECREATION  ADMINISTRATION 
FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Undergraduates 

RECR  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  (3).  Founda- 
tions of  organized  recreation;  backgrounds  and  theories;  objec- 
tives and  principles;  social  and  economic  factors;  public,  private, 
and  commercial  interests;  recreation  and  the  social  institutions. 
9:40,  Stein. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RECR  130  INTRODUCTION  TO  GROUP  DYNAMICS  AND  COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  techniques,  methods,  and 
motives  of  group  and  community  leaders.  Special  attention  is 
focused  upon  the  roles  of  organizational  structure,  personnel  poli- 
cies, and  inservice  training  programs.  9:40,  Hampton. 

RECR  180/  SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor, 
181       prerequisites  required.  To  be  arranged,  Staff. 

RECR      199       SPECIAL  TOPICS  SEMINAR  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 

RECR      276       ISSUES  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION  (3). 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  various  issues,  problems,  and  concerns 
such  as  professionalism,  credentialing,  accessibility,  mainstream- 
ing,  recent  legislation,  and  others  as  they  relate  to  the  provision  of 
therapeutic  recreation  services.  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


RECR 

280/ 

INTERNSHIP  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor,  prerequisites  re- 

281 

quired.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RECR 

290 

INDEPENDENT  FIELD  STUDY  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RECR 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Van). 

RECR 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RECR  10  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Sessoms. 

RECR  40  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  SERVICES:  POLICY  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT (3).  A  general  survey  of  the  outdoor  recreation  movement 
and  the  role  of  federal  and  state  agencies  in  response  to  outdoor 
recreation  demands.  11:20,  Gitelson. 

RECR  70  RECREATION  SERVICES  FOR  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS  (3).  An 
analysis  of  the  problems  confronting  disadvantaged  individuals 
and  groups  including  the  aging,  economically  disadvantaged, 
mentally  retarded,  physically  disabled  and  youth.  Specific  atten- 
tion is  given  to  meeting  their  leisure  needs  in  community  settings. 
11:20.  Meyer. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RECR      180/     SUPERVISED  FIELD  TRAINING  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor, 

181       prerequisites  required.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
RECR      199       SPECIAL  TOPICS  SEMINAR  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


RECR 

280/ 

INTERNSHIP  (3,  3).  Permission  of  instructor,  prerequisites  re- 

281 

quired.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RECR 

290 

INDEPENDENT  FIELD  STUDY  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RECR 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

RECR 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

RELIGION 


FIRST  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RELI  20  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST  (3).  A  considera- 
tion of  the  cultural  and  religious  milieu  of  the  second  millennium, 
B.C.,  as  it  sheds  light  on  Biblical  origins.  9:40,  E.  Meltzer. 

RELI  22  INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  (3).  8:00, 
Schutz. 

RELI  29  THEHISTORYOFRELIGION  IN  AMERICA  (3).  Survey  of  some  of 
the  important  people,  institutions,  social  movements,  and  ideas  that 
have  made  up  the  pattern  of  religion  in  America.  1 1 :20,  Graebner. 

RELI  97  COURSE  FOR  HONORS  (3).  Required  of  all  students  reading  for 
honors  in  Religion.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RELI  99/25  TOPICS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Subject  matter  will  vary  with  instructor  and 
topic,  but  always  will  be  focused  on  a  particular  problem  or  issue. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RELI       199/      INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  advanced  undergrad- 
25        uate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Subject  matter  will 
vary  with  instructor  and  topic  but  always  will  be  focused  on  a 
particular  problem  or  issue.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

RELI       325       READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  RELIGION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

RELI       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
RELI       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  TERM 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 

RELI  10  WORLD  RELIGIONS  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  basic  beliefs,  ritu- 
als, and  institutions  of  the  major  Western  and  non-Western  reli- 
gions. 8:00,  Sanford. 

RELI  21  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  (3).  9:40, 
Wilson. 

RELI  27  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  TRADITIONS 
(3).  Analysis  of  continuities  and  innovations  in  the  history  of  West- 
ern Christian  traditions.  11:20,  Staff. 

RELI  98  COURSE  FOR  HONORS  (3).  Required  of  all  students  reading  for 
honors  in  Religion.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

RELI  99/25  TOPICS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION  (3).  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor.  Subject  matter  will  vary  with  instructor  and 
topic,  but  always  will  be  focused  on  a  particular  problem  or  issue. 
To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

RELI       199/     INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  Prerequisites,  advanced  undergrad- 
25        uate  or  graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Sub- 
ject matter  will  vary  with  instructor  and  topic,  but  always  will  be 
focused  on  a  particular  problem  or  issue.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

RELI       325       READING  AND  RESEARCH  IN  RELIGION  (3).  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

RELI       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
RELI       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

FREN      1  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  (4).  Section  1,  8:00  and  one  additional 

class,  Staff;  Section  2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  Staff. 
FREN      3  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 

FREN  23  INTERMEDIATE  CONVERSATION  (3).  Prerequisite,  French  4  or 
equivalent.  Emphasis  on  practical  everyday  use  of  the  language. 
9:40,  Haig. 

FREN      96         UNDERGRADUATE  SEMINAR  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE  (3). 

Moliere.  An  exploration  of  the  diversity  of  Moliere's  repertory,  as 
reflected  in  his  key  works,  and  the  evolution  of  his  popular  and 
critical  reputation.  (This  class  will  meet  with  French  330.)  9:40, 
Vogler. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 


FREN 


FREN 


FREN 
FREN 
FREN 
FREN 


101X 


330 


340 
393 
394 
400 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Course 
designed  for  preparation  for  reading  knowledge  examination  for 
higher  degree.  Passing  of  the  examination  at  the  end  of  102X  will 
certify  that  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied.  2:40,  Montgomery. 
SEMINAR  (3).  Moliere.  An  exploration  of  the  diversity  of  Moliere's 
repertory,  as  reflected  in  his  key  works,  and  the  evolution  of  his 
popular  and  critical  reputation.  9:40,  Vogler. 
SPECIAL  READINGS  (Var.).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


FREN 

FREN 
FREN 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  (4).  Section  1,  8:00  and  one  additional 
class,  Staff;  Section  2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (3).  8:00,  Staff. 

FRENCH  PROSE  FICTION  IN  TRANSLATION  (3).  9:40,  Daniel. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

FREN  102X  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (3).  Course 
designed  for  preparation  for  reading  knowledge  examination  for 
higher  degree.  Passing  of  the  examination  at  the  end  of  102X  will 
certify  that  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied.  2:40,  Sherman. 

FREN      340       SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

FREN      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

FREN      394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var  ). 

FREN      400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


ITALIAN 
FIRST  TERM 


ITAL 


Course  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  11:20,  Rao. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ITAL  340  SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ITAL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ITAL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ITAL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 
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SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ITAL       2  ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (3).  11:20,  Staff. 

ITAL  42  MODERN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (3).  Major 
prose  writers  with  special  attention  given  to  Manzoni,  Pirandello, 
Svevo,  Moravia,  and  Lampedusa.  11:20,  llliano. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

ITAL  340  SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

ITAL  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

ITAL  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

ITAL  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


PORTUGUESE 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

PORT      1  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 

PORT      40         PORTUGUESE  AND  BRAZILIAN  FICTION  IN  TRANSLATION  (3). 

Narrative  works  by  Camilo  Castelo  Branco,  E$a  de  Querroz,  Fer- 
nando Namora,  Machado  de  Assis,  Jorge  Amado.  11:20,  Sharpe. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PORT  340  SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

PORT  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PORT  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PORT  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 


PORT 


Course  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  (3).  9:40,  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

PORT  340  SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

PORT  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

PORT  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

PORT  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SPANISH 


FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  Section  1,  8:00  and  one  additional 
class,  Staff;  Section  2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  Staff. 
ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  Staff. 
INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  9:40,  Casado. 
CERVANTES  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  (3).  Study  and  discus- 
sion of  Don  Quixote  with  consideration  of  the  Exemplary  Novels 
and  the  background  of  Renaissance  prose.  9:40,  LoRe7. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  Staff. 
ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (4).  Section  1,  8:00  and  one  additional 
class,  Staff;  Section  2,  8:00  and  one  additional  class,  King. 
INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (3).  9:40,  Polo  de  Bernabe7. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

SPECIAL  READINGS  (3).  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

INTENSIVE  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN  (8).  An  intensive  introduc- 
tory course  designed  to  lay  foundation  of  grammar  and  to  convey 
basic  reading  and  pronunciation  skills.  Equivalent  of  full-year 
course  of  elementary  Russian.  Attendance  at  recitation  sessions  is 
required.  Lectures  8:00-9:30, 11:20-12:50,  M-F;  recitation  3:00-5:00 
M-F,  plus  three  additional  hours  per  week.  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 
ELEMENTARY  CHINESE  (4).  Introduction  to  Mandarin  Chinese 
providing  instruction  in  the  basic  grammar  common  to  both  the 
spoken  and  written  language.  Spoken  Mandarin  will  be  empha- 
sized andtext  materials  will  be  in  romanization.  9:40-1 1 :10  M-F,  plus 
one  additional  class,  Henry. 
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CHIN  50  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHINESE  CIVILIZATION  (3).  A  course 
designed  to  introduce  both  beginning  undergraduate  majors  in  Far 
Eastern  studies  and  General  College  students  to  the  Chinese  world 
of  past  and  present.  1 1 :20,  Seaton. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

CHINESE  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (3).  A  survey  of  Chi- 
nese literature  from  the  classical  period  to  the  end  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  (906  A. D.).  1:00,  Seaton. 

ELEMENTARY  JAPANESE  (3).  Introduction  to  Modern  Japanese 
with  text  materials.  Hiraganaand  Katakanascripts  will  be  used  and 
a  limited  number  of  kanji  will  be  introduced.  11:20,  Higuchi. 

SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

INTENSIVE  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN  (6).  An  intensive  course 
designed  to  improve  knowledge  of  grammar,  reading,  and  oral 
skills.  Equivalent  of  full-year  course  of  intermediate  Russian. 
Attendance  at  recitation  sessions  is  required.  Lectures  8:00-9:30 
and  11:20-12:50,  M-F;  recitation  3:00-5:00  M-F,  Staff. 
ELEMENTARY  CHINESE  (4).  Continued  emphasis  on  spoken 
Mandarin  but  with  accelerated  presentation  of  characters.  The  aim 
is  to  present  a  total  vocabulary  of  300  characters  by  the  end  of  the 
term.  9:40-11:10  M-F,  plus  one  additional  class,  Henry. 
ELEMENTARY  JAPANESE  (3).  Introduction  to  Modern  Japanese 
with  text  materials.  Hiraganaand  Katakanascripts  will  be  used  and 
a  limited  number  of  kanji  will  be  introduced.  11:20,  Higuchi. 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Five  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  First  Term;  three  courses  will  be  offered  in  the 
Second  Term.  For  details,  write  the  School  of  Social  Work,  223  East  Franklin  St., 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  or  call  (919)  962-1225. 

SOCIOLOGY 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  Introduction  to  institutional  sociology, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  organization  and  culture  of  the 
United  States.  The  society  as  a  whole  and  its  different  subgroups 
and  institutional  spheres  are  analyzed.  Section  1,  8:00,  Powell; 
Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  A  sociological  analysis  of  contemporary 
social  problems  such  as  race  relations,  crime,  mental  illness,  pov- 
erty, aging.  Section  1,  11:20,  Jones;  Section  2,  9:40,  Staff. 


CHIN  133 

JAPN  101 

RUSS  3-4 

CHIN  2 

JAPN  102 


SOCI  10 


SOCI  20 
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SOCI  22  BLACK-WHITE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  Exam- 
ination of  domination  and  subordination  in  general  and  in  specific 
institutional  areas  (e.g.,  economy,  polity).  Causes  of  changes  in 
the  levels  of  inequality  and  stratification  are  also  studied.  11:20, 
Staff. 

SOCI  23  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  (3).  The  nature  and  extent  of  crime 
and  delinquency;  emphasis  upon  contemporary  theories  of  their 
causation;  examination  of  correctional  programs.  8:00,  Jones. 

SOCI  24  SEX  AND  GENDER  IN  SOCIETY  (3).  Examination  of  the  social 
differentiation  between  men  and  women.  Attention  to  the  extent, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  sexual  inequality,  and  to  changes  in 
sex  roles  and  their  impact  on  interpersonal  relations.  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  30  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  Comparative  analysis  of  kinship  sys- 
tems and  family  relations.  Courtship,  marriage,  and  parent-child 
relations  viewed  within  a  life-cycle  framework.  9:40,  Staff. 

SOCI  31  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WORK  (3).  Character  and  meaning  of  work  in 
modern  society.  Attention  to  the  impact  of  automation;  work  moti- 
vation and  ideology;  democratization  of  the  workplace;  and  to  the 
increasing  prominence  of  professionals.  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  92  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  READING  (Var.  1-6).  Permission  of 
instructor.  Special  reading  and  research  in  a  selected  field  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department.  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

SOCI  110  FORMAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  BUREAUCRACY  (3).  Consid- 
eration of  major  theories  of  organization;  research  on  organiza- 
tional structures  and  processes;  effects  of  organizations  on  the 
individual  and  society.  9:40,  Marsden. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

SOCI  301  READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  Registration  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Advanced  reading,  library  research,  or  field  research  on 
a  selected  topic  under  guidance  of  the  instructor.  To  be  arranged. 
Staff. 

SOCI       393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

SOCI       394       DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SOCI       400       GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

SOCI  10  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  Section 
1,  8:00,  Carlson;  Section  2,  11:20,  Staff. 

SOCI  12  SOCIAL  INTERACTION  (3).  The  individual  in  society.  An  exami- 
nation of  how  people  conduct  their  interactions  with  others  in 
different  kinds  of  social  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  social  psy- 
chological causes  and  consequences  of  such  conduct.  9:40,  Haw- 
kins. 
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SOCI  20  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  Section 
1,  8:00,  Landsberger;  Section  2,  9:40,  Landsberger. 

SOCI  23  CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 
11:20,  Hawkins. 

SOCI  30  FAMILY  AND  SOCIETY  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40, 
Staff. 

SOCI  31  SOCIOLOGYOFWORK  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  11:20, 
Staff. 

SOCI  34  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT  (3).  Sociological  and  social  psychologi- 
cal analysis  of  sports  organizations.  Consideration  of  organiza- 
tional structure  and  performance  and  relationships  between  sports 
organizations  and  other  parts  of  society.  8:00,  Wiggins. 

SOCI  92  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  READING  (Var.  1-6).  (See  descrip- 
tion in  First  Term.)  To  be  arranged.  Staff. 


Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

SOCI  114  THE  CITY  AND  URBANIZATION  (3).  The  city  as  a  social,  spatial, 
and  political-economic  phenomenon  in  the  modern  world.  Analy- 
sis of  urban  demographic  trends,  spatial  characteristics  and  eco- 
nomic functions.  Substantive  topics  include  segregation,  social 
turmoil,  unemployment,  fiscal  problems,  suburbanization,  and 
urban  public  policy.  9:40,  Carlson. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


SOCI 

301 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.) 

To  be  arranged.  Staff. 

SOCI 

393 

MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 

SOCI 

394 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 

SOCI 

400 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 


FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

SPCH  33  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3).  Theory  and  practice  in  public  speaking. 
11:20,  Jarrard. 

SPCH  41  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE  (3).  Study  of  avariety 
of  literary  modes  (lyric,  epic,  dramatic)  through  the  medium  of 
performance.  1:00,  Long. 

SPCH      52         INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3). 

Examines  the  nature  of  human  communication  and  nonverbal 
behavior.  Explores  the  influences  of  interpersonal  communication 
of  self  definition,  the  impact  of  relationships  on  selfhood,  and  the 
process  of  building,  maintaining,  and  dissolving  relationships  with 
others.  11:20,  Rosenfeld. 

SPCH  53  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Basictheory 
and  practice  of  communication  in  interpersonal,  small  group,  and 
audience  situations.  9:40,  Wood. 
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SPCH  61  RHETORIC  OF  CONTEMPORARY  AFFAIRS  (3).  Study  of  the  uses 
of  symbols  for  persuasive  purposes  in  selected  contemporary 
social  movements;  introduces  principles  of  rhetorical  criticism. 
9:40,  Cox. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

SPCH  152  INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  Intensive  study  of  the 
theory  of  interpersonal  communication  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
communication  affects  individuals  in  relationships.  1:00,  Wood. 

SPCH  156  COMMUNICATION  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHILDREN  (3).  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  communication  in 
the  normal  child.  Study  of  strategies  that  enhance  communication 
development.  1:00,  Jarrard. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

SPCH      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
SPCH      395       DIRECTED  RESEARCH  (Var.). 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

SPCH  33  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3).  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40, 
Pence. 

SPCH  41  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE  (3).  (See  description 
in  First  Term.)  11:20,  Staff. 

SPCH  53  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ORAL  COMMUNICATION  (3).  (See  de- 
scription in  First  Term.)  9:40.  Brandes. 

SPCH  65  LEGAL  ARGUMENTATION  (3).  Examines  role  of  evidence  and 
reasoning  in  judicial  decision-making  through  preparation  and 
presentation  of  arguments  on  selected  forensic  propositions.  1 :00. 
Balthrop. 
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Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

SPCH  161  THE  RHETORIC  OF  DEVELOPING  AMERICA  (TO  1900)  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, Spch  61  or  63  or  a  relevant  course  in  history.  Examines 
public  discourse  in  America  from  several  perspectives:  situations, 
personalities,  movements,  controlling  ideas.  Special  attention  to 
current  discourse.  11:20,  Pence. 


Courses  for  Graduates 

SPCH      393       MASTER'S  THESIS  (Var.). 
SPCH      395       DIRECTED  RESEARCH  (Var.). 


STATISTICS 
FIRST  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

STAT      11-       BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3). 

11C  No  prerequisite.  Basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  data  analysis 
emphasizing  the  role  of  statistics  in  making  inferences,  predic- 
tions, and  decisions  from  the  data.  Section  1 ,  8:00,  Staff;  Section  2, 
9:40,  Staff. 

STAT  23  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  BUSINESS 
(3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  22  or  31.  An  introduction  to  proba- 
bility and  statistics  with  a  special  emphasis  on  applications  in 
business.  Handling  of  data,  probability,  distributions,  sampling, 
estimation,  hypothesis  testing.  Section  1,  9:40,  Staff;  Section  2, 
11:10,  Staff. 


SECOND  TERM 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

STAT      11-       BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS  AND  DATA  ANALYSIS  (3). 

11C      No  prerequisite.  (See  description  in  First  Term.)  9:40,  Staff. 
STAT      23         ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  BUSINESS 
(3).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  22  or  31.  (See  description  in  First 
Term.)  8:00,  Staff. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 


FIRST  TERM 

Course  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

WMST     140       SEX  ROLES:  CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVES  (ANTH  140) 
(3).  See  page  40  for  description.  8:00,  Staff. 


SECOND  TERM 


The  following  courses  are  part  of  the  Women's  Studies  approved 
courses:  Classics  77,  Greek  Mythology;  and  Sociology  24,  Sex  and 
Gender  in  Society. 
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JAMES  L.  PAUL,  Ed.D.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
TOM  KECK  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  (1985) 

BEVERLY  WHITAKER  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  Communication  (1986) 
JAMES  WORRELL  PRUETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music  (1986) 
RICHARD  JOSEPH  KOPEC,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography  (1987) 
DONALD  GENTRY  TARBET,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  Summer  Session,  Chairman 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

E.  MAYNARD  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Philosophy 

J.  STACY  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Reynolds  Industries  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

JOHN  BERRY  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

JOSEF  ANDERLE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

HAROLD  L.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

DENNIS  R.  APPLEYARD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

GARY  M.  ARMSTRONG,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

LAURENCE  G.  AVERY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

MARY  I.  AVERY,  M.A.T.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

DONALD  B.  BAILEY,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
ROBERT  A.  BAIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 


1.  Effective  July  1,  1982 

2.  Resigned  June  30,  1982. 
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J.  HUNTER  BALLEW,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

ENRIQUE  BALOYRA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

V.  WILLIAM  BALTHROP,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

ROBERT  JOHN  BARNARD,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art 

PATRICIA  R.  BARNETT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

JOHN  M.  BARTLEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

DAVID  G.  BASILE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Emeritus 

STEPHEN  B.  BAXTER,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

ARTHUR  BENAVIE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

JOHN  E.  BILLING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

WARREN  BIRD,  M.S.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science,  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center 
JOHN  R.  BITTNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures 
CHARLES  P.  BLITCH,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics,  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity 

CARL  S.  BLYTH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
HENRY  C.  BOREN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

LINDA  CAROLYN  BOWEN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

THOMAS  A.  BOWERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

WAYNE  A.  BOWERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

GREGORY  BOYD,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

LAURIE  BOYD,  M.F.A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art,  Pennsylvania 

State  University 
JOHN  C.  BRANTLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
RICHARD  A.  BRICE,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
CHARLES  V.  BRISCOE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
DONALD  L.  BROCKINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
J.  CHRISTOPHER  BROOKHOUSE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
DUANE  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
JANE  DELANO  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 
MARY  ANN  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science,  Ravenscroft  School 
MARY  ANN  BROWN,  M.A.  (L.S.),  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science,  Duke  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center 
CLYDE  E.  BROWNING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 
MAURICE  MOYER  BURSEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
KENNETH  H.  BYNUM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology 

ELWOOD  D.  CARLSON,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 

of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia 
JOSEPH  G.  CARTER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
PABLO  GIL  CASADO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 
WILLIAM  F.  CHAMBERLIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
ALPHONSE  F.  CHESTNUT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Emeritus 
SANG-IL  CHOI,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
JOSEPH  A.  CIMA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
GORDON  CLEVELAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
GEORGE  W.  CLOUD,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
JAMES  LOGAN  COKE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
FRANCES  NASH  COLLIER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 
LARRY  D.  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
RICHARD  H.  COOP,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

J.  ROBERT  COX,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
JULIA  G.  CRANE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 

ELIZABETH  S.  CZECH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures 
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ROBERT  DALAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

GEORGE  B.  DANIEL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French 

STEPHEN  L.  DARWALL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

MORRIS  S.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Morehead  Professor  of  Astronomy 

ROBERT  L.  DAVIS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

BARBARA  D.  DAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

DeWITT  C.  DEARBORN,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

HENRY  HURSELL  DEARMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

LuJEAN  S.  DESAIX,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Biology 

WILLIAM  C.  DICKISON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

MARTIN  DILLON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

JOHN  WESLEY  DIXON,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Art 

ARISTOTLE  J.  DOMNAS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Research  Professor  of 

Biochemistry  and  Nutrition 
MILDRED  H.  DOWNING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
KIAN  S.  DY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

PATRICK  F.  EAREY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
CHARLES  E.  EDGE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
DIANE  C.  EILBER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

DOUGLAS  A.  ELVERS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
BETTY  C.  EPANCHIN,  Ed.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
SLAYTON  ALVIN  EVANS,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

WILLIAM  E.  FAHY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

J.  ALAN  FEDUCCIA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

P.  GEOFFREY  FEISS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

ALFRED  J.  FIELD,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

JILL  F.  FITZGERALD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

W.  MILES  FLETCHER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

JOHN  W.  FLORIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

JAROSLAV  THAYER  FOLDA  III,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Art 

DIRK  FRANKENBERG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 

JOHN  P.  FREEMAN,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures 

PAUL  D.  FULLAGAR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology 

JAMES  BOYD  GADSON,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

JOHN  PAUL  GALASSI,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

JAMES  J.  GALLAGHER,  Ph.D.,  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 

EDWARD  M.  GALLIGAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

ROBERT  B.  GARDNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

LADNOR  GEISSINGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JULIO  R.  GEORGE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

WILBERT  N.  GESLER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

RICHARD  J.  GITELSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Recreation  Administration 

ALLEN  F.  GLAZNER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

SUE  E.  GOODMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

NORMAN  B.  GRAEBNER,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religion,  Duke  University 

RUSSELL  B.  GRAVES,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

ROBERT  JOSEPH  GWYN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion 
Pictures 

I.  R.  STIRLING  HAIG  II,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French 
ROBERT  L.  HAIG,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
CYNTHIA  J.  HAMPTON,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Recreation  Administration 
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ALLEN  H.  HANEN,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
WALLACE  H.  HANNUM,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
WILLIAM  R.  HARMON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
HOWARD  M.  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
DARNELL  FELIX  HAWKINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
ARTHUR  J.  HAWLEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
MARK  E.  HAY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 
RANDALL  HENDRICK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics  and  English 
R.  STERLING  HENNIS,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
ERIC  P.  HENRY,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Chinese,  Yale  University 
R.  DON  HIGGINBOTHAM,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
HAYUMI  HIGUCHI,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Japanese 
DEREK  JOHN  HODGSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
DAVID  E.  HOFFMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 
PAUL  B.  HOUNSHELL,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
ARTHUR  L.  HOUSMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 
RONALD  W.  HYATT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
RICHARD  P.  HYDELL,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Wake 
Forest  University 

ANTONIO  ILLIANO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Italian 
JAMES  C.  INGRAM,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
CHESTER  A.  INSKO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

MARY  W.  JARRARD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

CHARLES  E.  JENNER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

DORIS  U.  JENNINGS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

DONALD  CHARLES  JICHA,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

CHARLES  SIDNEY  JOHNSON,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

EDWARD  S.  JOHNSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BEVERLY  W.  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies, 

North  Carolina  Central  University 
T.  ANTHONY  JONES,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
JAMES  WALLACE  JORGENSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

ROBERT  C.  KANOY,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
KIMBERLY  KEARSLEY,  B.A.,  Visiting  Artist  in  Dramatic  Art 
PERRY  KELLY,  Ed.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Art,  Western  Carolina  University 
HORST  KESSEMEIER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
LAWRENCE  D.  KESSLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
JAMES  E.  KETCH,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

GORHAM  A.  KINDEM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures 
J.  KIMBALL  KING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
LARRY  D.  KING,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
WILLIAM  J.  KOCH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

GERHARD  M.  KOEPPEL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology 
JAN  J.  KOHLMEYER,  Dr.  Rer.  Nat.,  Professor  of  Biology 
RICHARD  J.  KOPEC,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 
RUDOLPH  J.  KREMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 

HENRY  A.  LANDSBERGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

HAROLD  Q.  LANGENDERFER,  D.B.A.,  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  Professorof  Profes- 
sional Accounting 
HELEN  SUSAN  LANGA,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Art 
DAVID  LAWRENCE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 
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FREDERICK  P.  LEE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
GRANT  PEDERSEN  LEE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
DIANE  R.  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
MICHAEL  LIENESCH,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
RICHARD  WILLIAM  LINTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK  LITTLE,  Ph.D.,  University  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

BEVERLY  WHITAKER  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
DOUGLAS  C.  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
EUGENE  R.  LONG,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
ANTHONY  G.  LoRe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
ROGER  W.  LOTCHIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

BILLY  W.  LOVINGOOD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
BOBBIE  B.  LUBKER,  Ph.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Education 
C.  TOWNSEND  LUDINGTON,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
ANGELA  LUMPKIN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

COYLA  McCULLOUGH,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science,  Burroughs 
Wellcome 

DAVID  McFARLAND,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

CURTIS  P.  MCLAUGHLIN,  D.B.A.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and  Health 
Administration 

ROBERT  G.  McMURRAY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

W.  ROBERT  MANN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
PETER  V.  MARSDEN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
CHRISTOPHER  S.  MARTENS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 
MELINDA  S.  MEADE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
EDMUND  MELTZER,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religion 
JOHN  MENAPACE,  Visiting  Artist  in  Art 

MARY  METTER,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

ANCEL  C.  MEWBORN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

MARILYN  L.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 

ROBERT  M.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

RONALD  C.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

JERRY  L.  MILLS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

DONALD  W.  MISCH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

EDWARD  DAVIDSON  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

BARBARA  MORAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

FREDERICK  O.  MUELLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JAMES  J.  MULLEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

STANLEY  MUNSAT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

JAMES  L.  MURPHY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

JOHN  K.  NELSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

BOYD  LEE  NEWNAM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JOHN  P.  NICKELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures,  Emeritus 

CHARLES  A.  NITTROUER,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences, 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
GEORGE  W.  NOBLIT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
JERRY  L.  NOE,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

DONALD  L.  OEHLER,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
PETER  ORNSTEIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
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THOMAS  P.  OTOOLE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
ROBERTA  OWEN,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

HANS  W.  PAERL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 
WILLIAM  S.  PALMER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

CAROL  PARKE,  M.S.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University 

JAMES  W.  PENCE,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
CHARLES  H.  PETERSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences  and 
Biology 

FREDERICK  K.  PFAENDER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering (Marine  Sciences) 
RICHARD  W.  PFAFF,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
JOSEPH  PLANTE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
FRANCIS  PLEASANTS,  JR.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
GARY  WAYNE  POLLARD,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
JOSE  MANUEL  POLO  DE  BERNABE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
MARTIN  R.  POMERANTZ,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
HUGH  J.  PORTER,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences 
MICHAEL  J.  POWELL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
WILLIAM  S.  POWELL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 

WILLIAM  E.  PRENTICE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JAMES  W.  PRUETT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 

WALTER  B.  PRYZWANSKY,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

GEORGE  RABINOWITZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

GILBERT  G.  RAGLAND,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

ENNIO  I.  RAO,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian 

JULIUS  R.  RAPER  III,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

JOE  REES,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Library  Science,  Duke  University 

SETH  R.  REICE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

MICHAEL  D.  RESNIK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

CAROL  REUSS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism  and  Radio,  TV,  and 

Motion  Pictures 
ISSAC  NEWTON  REYNOLDS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting 
TOMMY  REZZUTO,  JR.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 
RICHARD  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  Burton  Craig  Professor  of  Political  Science 
REINHARD  M.  RIEGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

STANLEY  R.  RIGGS,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences,  East  Carolina 
University 

PAMELA  S.  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
LAWRENCE  B.  ROSENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 
DAVID  ROTENBERG,  M.F.A.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art,  Yale 
University 

LAWRENCE  G.  ROWAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
ROBERT  RUPEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
JOHN  W.  RUSER,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
RICHARD  D.  RUST,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

MARVIN  SALTZMAN,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Art 
JAMES  H.  SANFORD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
JAMES  A.  SAWHILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
GEORGE  SCHLESINGER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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LARS  SCHOULTZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
DIETRICH  SCHROEER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
JOHN  H.  SCHUTZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religion 

FRANK  J.  SCHWARTZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marine  Sciences  and  Zoology 
DONALD  SEARING,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
JEROME  P.  SEATON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese 
JOHN  E.  SEMONCHE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
DAVID  SERRINS,  M.M.,  Professor  of  Music 

H.  DOUGLAS  SESSOMS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Recreation  Administration 
LAWRENCE  A.  SHARPE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
CAROL  L.  SHERMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
EDGAR  W.  SHIELDS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
JAMES  HAMPTON  SHUMAKER,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 
W.  STANLEY  SIEBERT,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professorof  Economics,  University 
of  Birmingham 

JOHN  M.  SILVA,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

RICHARD  H.  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  Associate  Professorof  Radio,  TV,  and  Motion  Pictures 

BROOKS  DE  WETTER  SMITH,  D.M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

RICHARD  A.  SMYTH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

ELLEN  SOGOLOW,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professorof  Political  Science 

RICHARD  A.  SOLOWAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

JOHANN  SONNER,  Dr.  Rer.  Nat.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

DIXIE  LEE  SPIEGEL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

CHARLES  S.  STANTON,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

THOMAS  A.  STEIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Recreation  Administration 

ALAN  E.  STIVEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology 

SONJA  H.  STONE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
BONNIE  B.  STRICKLAND,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
DAVID  H.  STROUPE,  M.A.T.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
GARY  B.  STUCK,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professorof  Education 
THOMAS  A.  STUMPF,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

BEVERLY  TAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

LINWOOD  TAYLOR,  M.F.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art 

JOSEPH  LESLIE  TEMPLETON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JUNIUS  H.  TERRELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting 

LAURENCE  THOMAS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

FRED  C.  THOMSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

WELDON  E.  THORNTON,  Ph.D.,  Bowman  Gray  Professor  of  English 

ARLEIGH  E.  THURSTON,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

JON  W.  TOLLE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analysis 

and  Mathematics 
MARIA  TSIAPERA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Linguistics 
MARIAN  E.  TURNER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 

GERALD  UNKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

FREDERICK  W.  VOGLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French 

JOHN  VOGT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 

ROBERT  B.  VOITLE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

MARCUS  B.  WALLER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

WILLIAM  B.  WARE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 
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EUGENE  RAY  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

WILLIAM  C.  WEST  III,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classics 

FRANCIS  M.  WHANG,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

KINNARD  P.  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

JAMES  A.  WIGGINS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

JAMES  A.  WILDE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

FREDERICK  M.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Religion,  Duke  University 

BRUCE  P.  WINTERHALDER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

WARREN  WOGEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

JULIA  T.  WOOD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  Communication 

ROBERTA  WOOLEVER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

DEIL  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

FRED  B.  WRIGHT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

MARVIN  D.  WYNE,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

J.  FRANK  YEAGER,  Ed.D.,  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

DENNIS  JOHN  ZABOROWSKI,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
RICHARD  H.  ZAFFRON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT   CHAPEL  HILL 
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INDEX  OF  CAMPUS  BUILDINGS 


MAP 


NAME  REFERENCE 

Abernethy  (Extension  Division)    F-13 

Ackland  Museum    F-14 

Alumni  Hall  (Social  Work. 

Anthropology,  Archaeology   1-14 

Alumni  House  (Alumni  Offices)    F-11 

Arboretum   K-13 

Art  Classroom    F-14 

Battle  Hall  (Personnel, 

Social  Work)   H-15 

Bell  Tower— Morehead-Patterson   1-9 

Bingham  Hall  (Speech.  English)   1-11 

Bowman  Gray  Swimming  Pool 

(in  Woollen  Gym)   K-9 

Brooks  Hall  (UNC  Press)   N-14 

Bynum  Hall  (Cashier.  Graduate 

School.  News  Bureau. 

Research  Administration)   1-12 

Caldwell  Hall  (Philosophy.  Art)    J-12 

Carmichael  Auditorium    L-9 

Carolina  Inn    F-12 

Carroll  Hall  (Business  Administration)  G- 1 1 

Coker  Hall  (Botany)   G-10 

Daniels  Building  (Student  Stores, 

UNC  Printing)    J-10 

Davie  Hall  (Psychology)    J-13 

Dey  Hall 

(Modern  Foreign  Languages)   H-11 

Evergreen  House   G-14 

Fetzer  Field    L-8 

Fetzer  Gymnasium   J-9 

Forest  Theatre   M-12 

Gardner  Hall  (Economics)   H-11 

Gerrard  Hall   H-12 

Graham  Memorial  (Dramatic  Art)   1-15 

Graham  Student  Union    J-10 

Greenhouse    J-13 

Greenlaw  Hall  (English)   1-11 

Hamilton  Hall  (History.  Political  Science, 

Sociology,  Campus  Mail  Center)  J-12 
Hanes  Hall  (Career  Planning  &  Placement. 

Records,  and  Registration)   H-12 

Hill  Commercial  Building  (Equipment 

Control  Internal  Auditor)  G-15 

Hill  Hall  (Music)   G-14 

Hill  Hall  Annex  (Music)   G-14 

Howell  Hall  (Journalism)    J-14 

Indoor  Track   M-7 

Institute  of  Government  N-8 

Intramural  Field    L-9 

Kenan  Field  House   I-7 

Kenan  Laboratories  (Chemistry)   G-10 

Kenan  Stadium   I-7 

Kessing  Swimming  Pool   K-8 

Knapp  Building 

(Institute  of  Government)    N-8 

Law  School— Van  Hecke-Wettach  . ...  M-7 
Lenoir  Hall 

(AFROTC.  Art,  Food  Service)    J-11 

Library.  Central    J-11 

Library,  House  (Undergraduate)  1-10 

Library,  Wilson  (Graduate)    L-10 

Mail  Center  (in  Hamilton  Hall)    J-12 

Manning  Hall  (Library  Science,  Institute 

for  Research  in  Social  Science)   ...  J-11 

Memorial  Hall   H-12 

Mitchell  Hall  (Geology)    F-9 

Monogram  Club 

(Undergraduate  Admissions)   M-11 

Morehead  Planetarium    J-14 

Morehead-Patterson  Bell  Tower   1-9 

Murphey  Hall  (Classics)   1-11 

Nash  Hall 

(Testing  &  Guidance  Services)   ....  E-11 

Naval  ROTC  Armory    F-11 

Navy  Field    L-6 

New  East  Hall  (City  Planning)   1-13 

New  West  Hall  (Computer  Science)  H-13 
Old  Administration  Building 

(Social  Work)    J-16 

Old  Well   1-13 

Paul  Green  Theatre  M  10 

Peabody  Hall  (Education) 

(Summer  Session)    F-12 

Person  Hall  (Music)   H-12 


Pettigrew  Hall  (Personnel)   H-15 

Phillips  Hall 

(Mathematics.  Physics/Astronomy. 

Statistics,  Computation  Center)  ,  ,  .  G-12 
Phillips  Hall  Annex  (Reading  Clinic)  G-12 

Playmakers  Theater   1-12 

Police,  Campus— YMCA  Building  ....  H-12 

President's  House    L-15 

Saunders  Hall  (Geography,  Religion)  1-12 

Scuttlebutt  (Snack  Bar)    F-13 

Smith  Hall  (Mathematics,  Statistics. 

Op  Res  &  Sys  Anal  )    G-13 

South  Building  (Administration)   1-12 

State  Employees' Credit  Union   D-10 

Steele  Building  (Student  Affairs. 

General  College,  Arts  & 

Sciences  Advisors)   1-12 

Student  Health  Services 

Building   G-7 

Student  Stores— Daniels  Building  ...  J-10 
Student  Union- 
Frank  Porter  Graham    J-10 

Swain  Hall  (Radio,  Television  and  Motion 

Pictures.  WUNC,  Photo  Lab)   G-13 

Tennis  Courts  (Cobb)    L-11 

UNC  Press  Office  (Brooks  Hall)   N-14 

UNC  Printing  (  Daniels  Building)  J-10 
Vance  Hall 

(Personnel.  Student  Aid)   H-15 

Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  (Law)   M-7 

Venable  Hall  (Chemistry.  Health  & 

Safety,  Curriculum  of  Marine 

Sciences.  Duplicating)   G-11 

West  House  (Computer  Science)  ....  G-14 

Wilson  Hall  (Zoology)   G-10 

Woollen  Gymnasium 

(Physical  Education)   K-9 

YMCA-YWCA  Building  (Traffic 

Office,  Campus  Police)   H-12 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Alderman    L-14 

Alexander    L-11 

Avery   K-6 

Aycock    L-12 

Carr  (University  Housing  Offices)    . ..  J-12 

Cobb   M-11 

Connor    L-10 

Everett    L-12 

Graham    L-12 

Grimes   K-12 

Joyner  i  K-11 

Kenan    L-14 

Lewis    L-12 

Mclver   L-13 

Mangum   K-12 

Manly   K-12 

Old  East   1-13 

Old  West   H-13 

Parker  K-6 

Ruffin   K-12 

Spencer   K-15 

Stacy    L-12 

Teague   K-7 

Whitehead    F-11 

Winston   K-10 

HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

Beard  Hall  (Pharmacy)    E-9 

Berryhill  Hall 

(Basic  Science  Laboratories)    F-8 

Brauer  Hall  (Dentistry)   D-7 

Burnett-Womack  (Clinical  Sciences)  E-7 

Carnngton  Hall  (Nursing)    F-9 

Child  Development  Center  -  Biological .  G-6 

Dental  Science  Research   D-8 

Faculty  Laboratory  Office  Building   . ,  .  D-7 

Gravely  Building    F-6 

Health  Sciences  Library    E-8 

Hospital.  N  C  Memorial    F-7 

Interns'  Quarters   G-7 

Library   E-8 

MacNider  Hall  (Medicine)    E-8 

Medical  School  Wings  B,  C.  D   G-7 

Miller  Hall  (Health  Affairs  Offices)  . . ,  E-11 

Preclinical  Education    F-8 

Rosenau  Hall  (Public  Health)    E-9 

South  Wing  (Psychiatric)    F-j 

Swing  Building  (Pharmacology)   C-6 


FOR  VISITING  STUDENTS  ONLY 


MAIL  TO: 

Director,  Summer  Session 
102  Peabody  Hall  -  037  A 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27514 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  t 
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Print  your  name  In  the  order  indicated  . 


who  were  not  registered  i 
g.,  doe, 


YOUR  NAME  (e  q 

I   I  I 

DOE,  PETER  ALAN 

I  I  I 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I   I  I  I  I  I  I 

I  I 

LAST  name  (Comma)  FIRST  name  (Comma) 

Social  Security  number  is  to  be  given  voluntarily  for  the  use  of  the  University  for  administratis 
r-i  Please  check  if  you  wish  the  University  to  issue  an  identification  number  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  Social  Security 
U  number. 

YOUR  PERMANENT  ADDRESS  TELEPHONE  NO. 


|  STREET,  P  O  BOX  OR  RURAL  ROUTE 


 I  I  I  ITT 


I  II  II  1  II  II 
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I  NAME  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  (First  name  first)  (e  g  .  PETER  ALAN  DOE  JR  JANE  ANN  DOE) 

'      I      I     I     I      I     I      I     I      I      I     I      M     l      I     I     I      1     1      I      I     1     I      I  1 


|  GIVE  ADDRESS 


STREET,  P.O.  BOX  OR  RURAL  ROUTE 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


 1  


 TT 
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DATE  OF  BIRTH 
MONTH  DAY  YEAH 

 I  I 


SEX:  Check  one 
1  □  -  MALE 
2D.  -  FEMALE 


VETERAN  STATUS 

1  □  -  am  a  veteran 

2  □  -  not  a  veteran 


MARITAL  STATUS 

□  Single 

□  Married 


Check  One    CITIZENSHIP  STATUS 
I  □  Citizen  of  the  United  States 
>□  Nonresident  alien  (foreign) 
i  □  Resident  alien  -  (hold  a  "  green  c 
. .  .  form  1-151  or  1-551) 

If  alien,  country  of  citizenship 


ETHNIC  GROUP 

Check  one 

1  □  -  AMERICAN  INDIAN  or  ALASKAN  NATIVE 

2  □  -  ASIAN  or  PACIFIC  ISLANDER 

3  □  -  BLACK  (not  of  HISPANIC  origin) 

4  □  -  HISPANIC  (Persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban.  Cen- 

tral or  South  American,  or  other  Spanish  origin  o 
culture  -  regardless  of  race) 

5  □  -  WHITE  (not  of  Hispanic  origin) 


PREVIOUS  ATTENDANCE  AT  UNC  AT  CHAPEL  r 


WHERE  IS  YOUR  LEGAL  RESIDENCE? 

1  County  (if  in  North  Carolina)  

2  State  (if  in  USA)   

3  Country  (if  not  in  USA)   


DO  NOT  WRITE 
IN  THIS  COLUMN 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 
MM    ,      DD     ,  YY 

S 

EVC 

Tl* 

1 

ORIG  ENT 

i 

DEGREE 
LEVEL 

LAST 
ATTEND 

111 

HOME 
RES  CODE 

l  l 
FICE  TYPE 

FICE 
I  I 

CODE 

1  1 

I  APPLICATION 
NUMBER 

■  MM 

SCH  l 
I  I 

MAJOR 
1  1 

TERM 
COMING 
T     |  YY 

RES 
STAT 

ADMIT  DE 
READMIT  IN 

GREE 
TENT 

ADM 

Please  circle  the  highest  academic  level  completed  by  Registt 
High  School:  So.  Jr.  Sr  PG  College  Undergradu 
What  high  school  did  (do)  you  attend?(lf  more  than  one.  give 


(Name  of  School)  (Address  of  School) 

the  highest  level  degree  or  diploma  you  have  received? 


(Degree) 

currently  a  student,  where  are  you  enrolled"7 . 


(Date  Awarded) 


(Institution  Awarding  Degrt 


3  you  qualify  to  pay  ti 


;  you  made  application  to  attend  □   yes  □  no 
C  at  Chapel  Hill  for  fall  semester? 
!  you  been  accepted?      □   yes      □  no 
;  you  rejected7      □    yes       □  no 
/aiting  list?      □    yes      □  no 

is  office  did  you  apply?  Graduate  □ 
Undergraduate  □  Law  □  Medicine  □ 
Dental   □      Evening  College  □ 


Please  indicate  terms  you  plan  to  attend: 

□  First  Term  □  Second  Term 

□  First  Short  Term        □  Second  Short  Tern 


;  for  which  you  plan  t 


t  you  in  any  way; 


register 

ie  courses,  This  indication 
l  registratic 


for  planning  purposes. 


/  additional  space  for  any  item  on  this  fori 
THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 
h  is  in  force  in  the  S 


refrain  from  cheating,  stealing,  lying, 
befitting  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  at  all  t 
Your  signing  and  submitting  this  appl 


as  a  signification  by  you  t 


.sion,  as  it  is  in  the  regular  academic  year.  Every  student, 
includes  (1 )  the  duty  to  respect  and  uphold  the  honor  system  (specifically  to 
and  uphold  the  campus  code  (specifically,  to  observe  s 


i  accept  the  responsibility  outlined  { 


(CONTINUED  ON  REVERSE  SIDE) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  SUMMER  SESSION 

FOR  VISITING  STUDENTS  ONLY 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 
I     I     ■     1     ■     I     1  I 


i  the  order  Indicated  . . .  one  letter  c 


registered  at 
i  space  per  box:  e.g.,  DOE,  Peter  Alan,  J 


YOUR  NAME  (e  g.,  DOE.  PETER  ALAN.  JR.) 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  \TTTT 


LAST  name  (Comma)  FIRST  name  (Comma)  Middle 

Social  Security  number  is  to  be  given  voluntarily  for  the  use  of  the  University  for  administrative  purposes. 
r-i  Please  check  if  you  wish  the  University  to  issue  an  identification  number  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  Social  Security 
number. 

YOUR  PERMANENT  ADDRESS  TELEPHONE  NO.   


'  |  STREET,  P.O.  BOX  OR  RURAL  ROUTE" 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  Mill 


 I  H 


n 


\ME  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN  (First  name  first)  (e  g  ,  PETER  ALAN  DOE  JR  JANE  ANN  DOE) 

 I  I   II   Ml  M 


M  GIVE  ADDRESS 


STREET.  P  O  BOX  OR  RURAL  ROUTE 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


n 





ZIP  CODE 

nn 


SEX:  Check  one 

1  □  -  MALE 

2  □  -  FEMALE 


MARITAL  STATUS 

□  Single 

□  Married 


Check  One   CITIZENSHIP  STATUS 
1  □  Citizen  of  the  United  States 
2D.  Nonresident  alien  (foreign) 
3  □  Resident  alien  -  (hold  a  "green  card' 


.  country  of  citizenship: 


ETHNIC  GROUP 

Check  one 

1  □  -  AMERICAN  INDIAN  or  ALASKAN  NATIVE 

2  □  -  ASIAN  or  PACIFIC  ISLANDER 
30  -  BLACK  (not  of  HISPANIC  origin) 

4  □  •  HISPANIC  (Persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban,  Cen- 

tral or  South  American,  or  other  Spanish  origin  c 
culture  -  regardless  of  race) 

5  □  -  WHITE  (not  of  Hispanic  origin) 


PREVIOUS  ATTENDANCE  AT  UNC  AT  CHAPEL  Y 


WHERE  IS  YOUR  LEGAL  RESIDENCE? 

1  County  (if  in  North  Carolina)  

2  State  (if  in  USA)   

3  Country  (if  not  in  USA)   


APPLICANT: 

DO  NOT  WRITE 
IN  THIS  COLUMN 

MM    1      DD     I  YY 
I       I       I       I  I 

S 

EVC 

Ti' 

1 

ORIG  ENT 

i 

DEGREE 
LEVEL 

LAST 
ATTEND 

Ti  T 

HOME 
RES  CODE 

l  l 

FICE  TYPE 

(XorG) 

FICE 
I  I 

CODE 

1  1 

I  APPLICATION 
j  NUMBER 

■  MM 

SCH  j 
I  I 

MAJOR 
1  1 

TERM 
COMING 
T  ^Y 

RES 
STAT 

ADMIT  DE 
READMIT  IN 

GREE 
TENT 

ADM 
STAT 

Please  circle  the  hig 
High  School:  So. 
What  high  school  di 

fiest  academic  level  completed  by  Registration  Day. 

Jr      Sr.     PG       College  Undergraduate:   1    2    3    4    5  Graduate 
J  (do)  you  attend^flf  more  than  one,  give  last). 

1  2  3  4  5  PG 

( 

What  is  the  highest 

>lame  of  School)                                        (Address  of  School) 
evel  degree  or  diploma  you  have  received? 

(Degree) 
ent,  where  are  you  e 


(Institution  Awarding  Degree) 


j  you  qualify  to  pay  tuition  as 
1.  □   Yes  2.  □ 


.  Have  you  made  application  to  attend  □   yes  □ 
UNC.  at  Chapel  Hill  for  fall  semester? 
.  Have  you  been  accepted?      □   yes      □  no 
.  Were  you  rejected?      □   yes      □  no 
.  On  waiting  list?      □    yes      □  no 
.  Have  not  been  advised  on  status?   □  yes   □  no 
.  Which  admissions  office  did  you  apply?  Graduate  □ 
Undergraduate   □      Law   □      Medicine  □ 
Dental   □      Evening  College  □ 


Please  indicate  terms  you  plan  to  attend: 

□  First  Term  □  Second  Term 

□  First  Short  Term        □  Second  Short  Term 


courses  for  which  you  plan  to  register. 

(Give  name  and  number  of  the  courses.  This  indication  is  useful  f 
commit  you  in  any  way;  it  does  not  constitute  a  registration  ) 


therefore,  carries  the  responsibility  of  good  citizenshi 
refrain  from  cheating,  stealing,  lying,  and  to  report  an 
befitting  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  at  all  times). 
Your  signing  and  submitting  this  application  will  t 


(If  you  need  additional  space  for  any  item  on  this  fo 
THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 
)f  student  self-government  which  is 


the  Summer  Session,  as  it  is  in  the  regulai 
ncludes  (1)  the  duty  to  respect  and  uphold  t 
and  uphold  the  campus  code  (specifically,  I 


year  Every  student, 
system  (specifically  to 
3  standards  of  conduct 


as  a  signification  by  you  that  you  i 


1  accept  the  responsibility  c 


(CONTINUED  ON  REVERSE  SIDE) 


(RSSF-9/81,  2/83) 


Complete  this  application  only  it  you  claim  to  be  a  North  Carolina  Legal  Resident  for  Tuition  Purposes 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


APPLICATION  RELATING  TO  CLAIMED  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENCE  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

North  Carolina  law  (G.S.  116-143.1)  requires  that  "To  quality  as  a  resident  tor  tuition  purposes,  a  person  must  have  established  legal  r 
(domicile)  in  North  Carolina  and  maintained  that  legal  residence  lor  at  least  1 2  months  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes. "  The  information  requested  on  this  form  must  be  supplied  by  every  applicant  for  admission  or  readmission  to  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  who  claims  to  be  eligible  for  the  N.C.  tuition  rate.  Complete  the  form  and  return  it  with  your  application  for 
admission.  This  information  is  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  determination  of  your  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

The  law  requires  that  every  student  admitted  to  the  University  (initially  or  after  a  lapse  in  enrollment)  be  classified  forthe  term  admitted  as  either  a 
resident  or  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes,  prior  to  enrollment.  To  be  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  you  must  furnish  such  evidence  as 
the  University  may  require  to  enable  it  to  make  such  classification.  If  you  claim  North  Carolina  residence  for  tuition  purposes,  you  must  file  this 
application  promptly  and  before  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  you  claim  such  residence.  Unless  you  are  notified  to  the  contrary  in  writing,  your 
classification  in  the  University  is  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  for  your  proposed  term  of  enrollment. 

ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS.  PRINT  OR  TYPE  YOUR  RESPONSES. 


Social  Security  No.  (voluntary) . 


Age  Date  of  Bi 

Current  mai 


.  Place  of  Birth 


If  you  are  married:  Spouse's  name   

Father  living?  Yes  No  ;  His  Name  

Mother  living?  Yes  No  ;  Her  Name  

If  your  parents  are  divorced,  in  whose  custody  are/were  you?   

Name  of  court-appointed  guardian  (if  applicable)   

If  you  have  a  court-appointed  legal  guardian,  where  (place)   

and  when  (date)  was  the  appointment  made? 

Have  you,  your  spouse,  or  either  of  your  parents  been  in  active  military  service  within  the  past  two  years?  

Check  each  of  the  following  you  have  ever  done  outside  North  Carolina:  attended  post-secondary  school  

Secondary  (high  or  preparatory)  schools  you  attended  in  sequence: 

Name  Address  (place  &  state)  From  (Date) 

a)       

b)       


.  Date  of  Marriage 


Yes  No  _ 
worked  . 


PERMANENT  HOME  ADDRESS 


When  above  N.C.  addresses  cover  less  than  five  years,  please  give  additional  information  on  the  reverse  side. 
 LAST  ADDRESS  OUTSIDE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FROM  (DATE)        TO  (DATE) 


OCCUPATION 


On  the  reverse  side,  give  the  above  information  for  previous  jobs  held  by  you  (or  your  spouse). 
Have  you  applied,  at  any  time,  to  any  other  UNC-CH  admissions  office  to  be  classified  for  tuition  purposes?  . 
If  "yes,"  list  each  such  admissions  office  and  the  term  for  which  you  most  recently  applied.   


Classification? 


I  hereby  acknowledge  that  completion  c 

keeping  accuracy,  and  is  requested  only 
I  hereby  certify  that  all  information  I  have  set  forth  here 
I  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  institution  may  verify  the 

divulge  the  contents  of  this  application  only  as  permitted  under 


F  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED,  THE  APPLICANT  WILL  BE  NOTIFIED 

ntary,  is  requested  by  the  institution  solely  for  administrative  c 


requested  by  tl 
iternal  records  of  this  institution, 
my  knowledge,  pursuant  to  my  reasonat 
erein  from  sources  accessible  under  law  t 
Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1 974  if  I  am,  o 


Signature  of  applicant 


Signature  of  parent  or  guardian  also,  if  applicant  is  under  18  years  of  age 


Date 
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PLACE 
STAMP 
HERE 


COMPLETE  AND  RETURN  TO: 


UNIVERSITY  CASHIER'S  OFFICE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 
103  BYNUM  HALL  008A 
CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  27514 


PLACE 
STAMP 
HERE 


Housing  Contract  Office 

University  Housing  Department 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hil 

Carr  Building  103A 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 


ENROLLMENT  INFORMATION 


□  First  Summer  Term 

□  Second  Summer  Term 


□  Short  Term 

□  Short  Term 


*Social  Security  No.  (Voluntary) 
Please  type  or  print  plainly,  and  use  full  legal  name: 


SUMMER  SESSION  OFFICE 


Name: 


(Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


Home  Address: 


(Number  and  Street) 


(City)  (State)  (Zip  Code) 

MAIL  TO:  UNIVERSITY  CASHIER'S  OFFICE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 
103  BYNUM  HALL  008A 
CHAPEL  HILL,  NC  27514 

information  to  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  only. 


University  Housing  Department: 


I  am  interested  in  receiving  a  summer  housing  application-contract  and  bro- 
chure. Please  send  it  to  the  following  address: 

Name  

Mailing  Address  

City,  State,  Zip   

Telephone  (Area)  Code  No.  
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